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Sell This Remarkable Heater Which 
Burns Soft Coal Without Smoke—the 


Superior SUPER-SMOKELESS Furnace 


Superior Super-Smokeless Furnaces have 
been tested in soft coal regions under every- 
day conditions. They entirely eliminate the 
smoke problem and operate successfully with 
the cheapest grades of soft coal--the smoke and 
gases ordinarily wasted are utilized as fuel. 















The Super-Smokeless feature is 
secured by the admission of heated "a 4 
air (oxygen) above the combustion ‘aR ™ 
dome, on the principle of the Bunsen INLET 
Burner. Heavy smoke and gases 
are changed to extremely hot flames 
that swirl through the radiator, gener- 
ating more heat from less coal than ever 
before possible with a soft coal furnace. 


Get the agency for Super-Smokeless 
Furnaces—pipe or pipeless. Satisfy a big, 
definite demand for heating plants that 
can burn soft coal without smoke. Re- 
place furnaces and boilers of equal heat- 
ing capacity with Super-Smokeless 
Furnaces which are cleaner in operation, 
use less fuel and burn the cheapest grades 
of coal successfully. 


Write today—specify whether you wish 
to sell pipe or pipeless Super-Smoke- 
less Furnaces, or both. Don’t delay if 
you wan: this money-making agency—it 
means you can control the heating busi- 
ness in your territory. 


UTICA HEATER 
COMPANY 


UTICA, New York 
218-220 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 
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ZINC 
forms its own protective coating 


Upon aging, a film technically known as basic carbonate of 
Zine forms on the surface of rolled Zinc. This gives the metal 
permanent protection which the elements cannot affect. There- 
fore, no artificial Protection or preservation is required. Horse 
Head Rolled Zinc is so pure that its protective surface is very en- 
during, which is the reason for the permanent service of leaders 
and gutters, shingles and roofing trim for which it is used. 


These 10 preferential features are embodied in roofing equip- 
ment “Made from Horse Head Zinc”: 


1. It cannot rust. 6. Blends with decorative effects. 

2. Lasts indefinitely. 7. Does not stain light surfaces. 

3. Self-protecting. 8. Eliminates replacement costs. 

4. Requires no paint. 9. Least expensive service considered. 
5. Attractive color. 10. Assures roof upkeep economy. 
THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
160 Front Street (Established 1848) New York City 


Manufacturers of 
Zinc Oxide, Albalith, Zinc Dust, Slab Zinc, Rolled Zinc, Spiegeleisen, C. P. Metallic Zinc, 
Zinc Sulphate, Mossy Zinc, Feathered Zinc, Sulphuric Acid, Salt Cake, Zinc Chloride. 





CHICAGO: CLEVELAND: 
Mineral Point Zinc Company New ersey The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. 
* 


1111 Marquette Building 1138 Guardian Building 


Oo 
PITTSBURGH: SAN FRANCISCO: 
The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. 
1439 Oliver Building 1205 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 





The World’s Standard for Zinc Products 
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HE SOLD $100.00 TO EVERY PERSON 


Devil’s Lake, North Dakota, is a typical 
country town of 5,000 inhabitants. There are 
probably 5,000 more people in what may be 
classed as its natural trading territory. 

No industries of any considerable impor- 
tance are located there. 

Devil’s Lake depends on rural trade for its 
business life, to all intents and purposes. 

The year of 1921 was far from being a 
prosperous one for the farmer—whether his 
chief source of income was wheat, corn, cattle 
or other live stock. 

And yet there is a man in that country town 
of 5,000 people who in 1921 sold at retail one 
hundred dollars’ worth of merchandise for 
every man, woman and child in that town. 

And his store is by no means the only im- 
portant retail establishment in Devil’s Lake, 
for there are progressive hardware and fur- 
niture merchants, there as well as other well 
conducted retail stores in all the usual lines 
that are represented in the mercantile class. 

How did Fred P. Mann succeed in doing 
what so many other retailers failed to accom- 
plish under the same underlying conditions? 

He had the same handicaps to overcome— 
scarcity of cash, unwillingness to buy, unem- 
ployment, low prices on farm products. 

And yet, he sold fifty dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise to every man, woman and child in his 
“natural” trading territory! 

And the other merchants in Devil’s Lake 
must have been doing some business. 

The other day he told a gathering of sales- 


men in Chicago some of the things he did to 
show such a wonderful record. 

One of the important factors—in fact, the 
most important factor—in his success, said 
Mr. Mann, is his policy of regular, day-in-and- 
day-out, advertising. 

Every day he has something in the way of 
special attraction for buyers. It may be a 
bathing suit, a blanket, an ice cream freezer, 
a refrigerator, a piece of aluminum ware— 

There is always something seasonable with 
which to interest possible purchasers. 

And Mr. Mann realizes that “possible pur- 
chasers” often are found in unexpected places 
and circumstances. He also knows that 
“somebody” has always money to spend, no 
matter how hard the times are, and that 
“somebody” can always be interested suffi- 
ciently to buy if he is properly approached. 

So the daily and weekly newspapers in and 
around Devil's Lake always have some inter- 
esting announcement from Mr. Mann’s store. 

The writer can remember the time—not so 
many years ago—when that store was consid- 
erably smaller than it is now. 

It has grown to its present magnificent pro- 
portion because Mr. Mann believes in telling 
people what he has for sale; because he keeps 
on telling them, and because he gives them 
fair value for their money. 

Every hardware merchant who can really 
lay claim to that title can achieve a correspond- 
ingly great success, if he will follow the ex- 
ample of Fred P. Mann. 
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Random Notes and Sketches. 


By Sidney Arnold 

















Two sons of the sod had worked 
together on the section gang of a 
large railroad for years, but their 
long and pleasant association came 
to a disastrous end when Terence 
carelessly neglected to notice the 
warnings of an oncoming express. 

Dennis, true to his memory, 
grieved much and was one after- 
noon extolling the virtues of his 
friend. 

“IT do believe,” he declared, “I 
do believe that Terry was the best 
shoveler we ever had on this rail- 
road.” 

“Well,” said a companion judi- 
ciously. “Terry were a good shovel- 
er—an’ he were a steady shovel- 
er—an’ what’s good to say of him 
again he were an honest shoveler 
and a conscientious shoveler, but— 
but, Dennis, he were no fancy 
shoveler.” 

ce a 

“Safety First’ is a good rule to 
go by,” said William Triesselmann 
of the Chicago Retail Hardware 
Association, and then he told of a 
conversation he had recently had 
with the son of one of his friends: 

“Well, Willie, what do you want 
to be when you grow up?” 

“A soldier,’ was the reply. 

“But don’t you know that there 
probably won’t be any wars by that 
time ?” ; 

“Sure, that’s why!” 

® ss 


As evidence of the tender hearts 
which prevailed in the days before 
Volstead became active Si Koehler, 
secretary Chicago Retail Hardware 
Association, relates this touching 
tale: 

During a train journey a man ex- 
citedly dashed down the corridor 
and put his head in at the door of 
a compartment. 

“Has any one got any brandy?” 
he asked. “A lady has fainted in 
the next carriage.” 

A flask was handed to him. He 
took a good drink. 


“It always upsets me to see a lady 
faint,” he said calmly, as he went 
back to his compartment. 

ok 2k ok 

We were talking about careful 
business men and Joe Goldberg, 
salesman for Excelsior Steel Fur- 
nace Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
told about an acquaintance who nev- 
er hires a stenographer unless she 
has the same first name as his wife. 

Friend Joe surmises that the man 
talks in his sleep. 

* * * 

During a recess between two 
dances at the Chicago Retail Hard- 
ware Outing Fred Ruhling was 
overheard telling this perfectly true 
Irish story: 

Anent a recent political campaign 
in one of the towns near where 
Henry J. Karges of the Indiana 
Stove Works, goes for his summer 
fishing trip, the following conversa- 
tion took place between Henry and 
one of the old-timers: 

Said Henry: “I understand that 
back in Timothy County a mud- 
slinging campaign is going on.”’ 

“T dunno if it’s mud-slingin’ or 
not,” remarked Si with a knowing 
wink, “but I notice there ain’t none 
of them suein’ the others for slan- 
der.” 

My office was brightened this 
week by a visit from two jolly sheet 
metal craftsmen, members of the 
Illinois Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association, Brothers Lauerman 
and Poe—the former from Gales- 
burg Sheet Metal Works, Galesburg, 
and the latter from Canton, Illinois. 

ok ok ok 


O. E. Jennings, manager furnace 
department, Michigan Stove Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan, relates this 
amusing story: 

Sam boarded a trolley and, after 
a few words with the motorman, 
shuffled to the rear door. 

“Watcher gettin’ off so soon for, 
Sam?” asked the conductor as he 
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took his passenger’s nickel and 
watched him prepare to alight. 
“You've only gone a block.” 

“Well, suh, Ah wants to go to 
Twenty-secon’ street an’ Cedar ave- 
nue, but de motorman gennulman 
says dey ain’ no Twenty-secon’ 
street an’ Cedar avenue.” 

“Well, there isn’t.” 

“Well, den, what’s de use 0’ me 
goin’ there?” 

* *« * 

J. Harvey Manny, of the Manny 
Heating Supply Company, tells the 
following story on one of his friends 
who recently had a thrilling escape 
from drowning. The friend was 
relating his experience: 

“T had abandoned all hope,” he 
said, “and as I sank for the third 


and last time, my past life seemed 


to rise before me in a series of 
grim, realistic pictures.” 

“And did you happen to get in 
your gallery,” suggested one of his 
listeners sarcastically, ‘‘a grim, real- 
istic picture of me lending you a 
ten-spot that day we disembarked 
at Brest in 1918?” 

* ok ok 

An extreme case of trustfulness 
is narrated by Harry Neal of Hall- 
Neal Furnace Company, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, in the following ex- 
ample: 

“Dinah, I hear you are going 
to get married.” 

“Yas’m; Ah done foun’ me a nice, 
steady man.” 

“Has he a good job?” 

“No’m, not now ’zactly—but he’s 
fixin’ to study fo’ de ministry. Ah’s 
gwine suppo’t him till he reads de 
Bible th’oo.” 


The Laggard’s Excuse. 
He worked by day 
And toiled by night, 
He gave up play 
And some delight. 
Dry books he read, 
New things to learn 
And forged ahead, 
Success to earn. 
He plodded on 
With faith and pluck, 
And when he won 
Men called it luck. 
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The Latest News About Stoves and Ranges 


Items and Discussions of Interest to the Manufacturer and 
Retailer of Kitchen Ranges, Heating Stoves and Accessories. 


Uses a Good Plan to Get People 
to Visit Stove Department. 

Some time ago a dealer in a west- 
ern town celebrated the opening of 
his stove department by announcing 
a trade prize competition. 

The idea was to call attention to 
his stove department, but the plan 
was so arranged that it incidentally 
advertised his entire store. 

This dealer offered thirty-two 
prizes to be awarded to those who 
submitted a list of the greatest num- 
ber of words made from the lettérs 
contained in the firm’s business sig- 
nature. 

The first prize was a high grade 
gas range, and the other prizes 
ranged down to shears, thermos bot- 
tles, pearl handled knives, etc. 

The terms of the contest were: 


Any or all of the letters might be 
used in forming a word, but a let- 
ter could not be used any oftener 
than it appeared in this firm’s sig- 
nature. 

Neatness and accuracy were con- 
sidered as well as the number of 
words. 

No one under nine years could 
compete. Lists were written on one 
side of the paper only. 

All lists were delivered in person 
to this company’s stove department, 
no mailing of lists being allowed, 
and the firm, therefore, had an op- 
portunity of showing many people 
through their store who had never 
before entered it. 

The contest was a big success, 
not only advertising the new stove 
department, but also adding new 
customers to the regular list. 


Hot Stoves, Flannel Underwear, and Woolen 
Overcoats Do Not Fit into Summer Selling. 


The Emphasis Should Be Placed on the Cool Comfort to Be 
Derived from Right Kind of Stove or Range in the Kitchen. 


HEN people are strongly 

tempted to reduce their ward- 
tobe to something approximating 
the historical figleaf, and heat waves 
are visible on all exposed iron work, 
the main thought in their minds is 
coolness. 


It would be a comparatively easy 
thing to commit suicide in such 
conditions of temperature by 
mounting a soap box on the street 
corner and delivering a talk on flan- 
nel underwear and woolen over- 
coats. 


Only an extremely law-abiding 
audience would have sufficient self- 
control to refrain from slaughtering 
the orator in such circumstances. 

Naturally, under conditions of 
high summer heat and humidity, 
the subject farthest from the minds 





of the people is the buying of 
stoves. 

Ordinarily, with the mercury 
around go degrees, there is discom- 
fort in the hot kitchens. 

Therefore, the hardware dealer 
who seeks to maintain the continu- 
ity of his stove sales during the dog 
days must take into consideration 
the influences which are uppermost 
in the daily routine of the public at 
this time of the year. 

His first effort must be to har- 
monize his selling talk with the 
physical conditions of temperature 
and desire for comfort of his pro- 
spective customers. 

To this end, he must endeavor 
to connect selling of stoves with the 
idea of comfort and coolness. 

Notwithstanding the repeated 





advice of physicians and health de- 
partment officials, urging the people 
to avoid heavy foods during sum- 
mer and to confine their meals 
largely to fruits and vegetables, 
great numbers still persist in eating 
hot foods. 

In the average kitchen meat and 
potatoes, roasts, hot pastries, and 
the like, are prepared in summer, 
as well as in winter. 

It becomes a matter of big im- 
portance, therefore, to the house- 
wife to keep down the high temper- 
ature of the kitchen in the course 
of preparing the meals. 

In view of these facts, the selling 
talks and advertisements of the deal- 
er should place emphasis upon the 
advantages of a properly devised 
stove or range. 

Many householders can be in- 
duced to install an oil stove in their 
kitchens for summer use—especial- 
ly those householders who have 
coal-burning cook stoves. 

The coal-burning cook stove con- 
tinues to radiate heat long after it 
has performed its function of cook- 
ing the meal, so that the kitchen 
remains hot for an hour or two af- 
ter the work is done. 

A big percentage of such house- 
holders are good prospects for oil 
cook stoves or for gas ranges. 

Cool kitchens would be a good 
key-word for the theme of stove 
selling advertisements in summer 
time. 

Furthermore, an 
large number of stove dealers sell 
stoves that have oven temperature 


increasingly 


regulators. 

This is the time of the year, then, 
in which to give prominence to this 
feature in all stove-selling efforts. 

With a temperature regulator of 
this kind, the housewife can pre- 


- pare the meal, put it in the oven, set 


the device to the required degree 
of temperature, and leave her kitch- 
en in perfect confidence that when 
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she returns at the end of the time 
required for the cooking, her meal 
will be done to a turn. 

In the meantime, she can go to 
cooler parts of the house or sit in 
a rocking chair on her shady porch, 
and thus avoid the discomforts of 
the hot kitchen. 

Every stove dealer who will 
think over these facts will find little 
or no difficulty in working out the 
arguments contained therein to pro- 
duce the most persuasive effect upon 
his trade. 

An excellent example of how this 
may be done is given by the Burgess 





Make Summer Pleasant, 


Corrects Some Wrong Ideas About 
Fire Extinguishers. 


The Committee on Field Prac- 
tice of the National Fire Protection 


‘Association of which Edward R. 


Hardy, assistant manager of the 
New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change is chairman, submitted to 
the Association for adoption at its 
recent convention in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, a paragraph on the 
dry powder tube and the so-called 
“hand-grenade” reading: 

“So-called fire extinguishers, con- 
sisting generally of sheet metal tubes 














REFRIGERATORS 


Everybody knows that they 
prevent food from spoiling 
and pay for themselves 
many times over. 





We will sell you a high 
grade one for a rensonable 
price. 





OIL BURNERS 


Housewives know that they 






are a source of delight to 







women who tire of the ex- 







cessive heat of the kitchen, 






You can get one of the best 
for a very moderate price. 












than its actual value. 


Anything you want in hardware, and you never pay a penny more 














\ 
Hardware Company, in the adver- 
tisement herewith reproduced from 
the Goodland Herald, Goodland, 
Missouri. 

The thought of making the sum- 
mer pleasant is set forth in the 
headline and then the suggestion is 
presented through an association of 
ideas of refrigerator and oil burn- 
ers, leading to the maintenance of 
a comfortable kitchen. 


While no prices are stated in the 
advertisement, it is, nevertheless, 
persuasive because of the strong 
stress placed upon the idea of elim- 
inating the excessive heat of the 
kitchen and thus making life more 
durable during the hot days. 





You don’t have to wait for op- 
portunities to come along. You can 
make them. 


Burgess Hardware Company 





filled with mixtures of bicarbonate 
of soda and other materials in pow- 
dered form or of glass bottles filled 
with chemical solutions and de- 
signed to be hurled at the seat of 
the fire are not recognized as fire 
extinguishing appliances.” 

It was time wasted by an em- 
ploye in shaking a dry powder tube 
at the incipient stage fire in the Iro- 
quois Theater at Chicago that per- 
mitted that fire to get beyond con- 
trol. 

The National Fire Protection As- 
sociation has never recognized these 
devices but has heretofore been con- 
tent to ignore them. 

As they are still made up and 
sold to uninformed persons it is 
now proposed to take more positive 
stand respecting them. 

They are, of course, harmless in 
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themselves but are objectionable as 
diverting attention from real means 
of fire extinguishment. 

In old passenger coaches on back 
country railroads may still occa- 
sionally be encountered the row of 
round blue glass bottles so familiar 
to our grandfathers. 

These never were fire extinguish- 
ers and the persons installing them 
were under no illusions respecting 
them. 

They were provided to comply 
with state laws which required the 
installation of fire extinguishers in 
passenger cars without specifying 
what a fire extinguisher was. 





Attractive Carpeting Helps 
Sell Stoves. 


Recently a hardware dealer who 


has achieved big success in selling, 


stoves made an innovation in the 
stove department by covering the 
entire floor with expensive carpet- 
ing. 

Along the walls on each side of 
the department and down the cen- 
ter were finely polished, well black- 
ened ranges and base burners. 

Each stove was so arranged that 
it could be examined with ease and 
the carpet on the floor together with 
the handsome array of stoves gave 
a tone that must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. 

A table was near containing a 
large variety of cook books, circu- 
lars and special literature pertain- 
ing to stoves the dealer sold. 

Attractive cards describing the 
merits of the stoves were placed in 
conspicuous places, just where they 
could be easily referred to by the 
stove salesman. 

The variety of stoves shown was 
so large that one could purchase 
anything from the very cheapest to 
practically the highest priced range 
made. 

The arrangement of the stove 
floor was so unusual that it not 
only created comment, but the deal- 
er’s sales increased to an extent that 
proved that the stove department 
can profitably be made as attractive 
as any other departments of the 
store. 
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Chicago Retail Hardware Dealers Enjoy Big Outing 
With Their Families and Friends at Willow Springs. 


The members of the Chicago Re- 
tail Hardware Association and their 
employes went on strike Wednes- 
day, July 19th. 

The cause was their Annual Pic- 
nic which was held at River Grove, 
Willow Springs, Illinois, on the 
banks of the DesPlaines River. 

By noon over two hundred of the 
folks were at the scene of activ- 
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the Entertainment Committee, and 
his helpers were on the job and 
Fred Ruhling and his assistants saw 
to it that Barthen’s Orchestra fur- 
nished plenty of. music for the 
dancers. 

As usual, Martin Engelhart was 
a special reception committee of one 
to welcome the women folks. Bert 
Hawkins and his staff started the 
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the lads had to eat a biscuit sus- 
pended in the air on a string. 

A few healthy bites brought 
many biscuits to the ground and 
there the boys had to resume the 
eating without the aid of their 
hands. Anxious mothers coaxed 
choking sons to swallow fast— 
something they never do otherwise 
—but you had to have it all down 
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ities and soon the large grove, a 
perfect beauty spot tucked away in 
the woods, was transformed into 
a hungry man’s paradise as the all- 
important lunch baskets began to 
open. 

The refreshment counter was 
busy for the less fortunate older 
folks while John Wallace and Si 
Koehler rounded up the children 
for their big free Cracker Jack and 
Ice Cream Parade. For some un- 
known reason this children’s affair 
included all those of the gentler 
sex who dared to say they were un- 
der twelve years of age. 

Bill Triesselmann, Chairman of 


races and games early in the after- 
noon picking a shady clearing in the 
woods for the running of the events. 

The Boys’ Bag Race furnished as 
much fun as excitement for the 
spectators and the winner walked 
away smiling with a dandy Scout 
axe. 

The committee in charge had a 
well balanced program and there 
were races for boys and girls from 
seven to ten years and eleven to sev- 
enteen. 

There were six fine prizes for 
every race and the competition was 
great. The Boys’ Biscuit Eating 
Contest called forth much effort as 


in this game to win because you 
weren’t finished until you could 
whistle. 

Soon a lad whistled and he car- 
ried away first prize, a Boy Scout 
outfit donated by Hibbard, Spencer, 
3artlett & Company. 

The Married Ladies had a con- 
Their game was 


There 


test of their own. 
to throw a ball in a barrel. 
were many good pitchers on hand 
to win all the prizes. 

The big Dealers vs. Salesmen 
Ball Game was held in the large 
clearing in the grove and everybody 
turned out to cheer for their favor- 
ites. 
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It was a great game and the Deal- 
ers came across in the last half of 
the last inning with a rally nosing 
out the Salesmen by one run. 

It was a regular “Babe Ruth” 
game and the score was II to 10 
at the end of the seventh inning. 
The game was featured by lots of 
close plays but it was a friendly 
contest and both winners and losers 
shared the prizes which were cigars. 

The line-up as follows: 


Dealers— Salesmen— 
11 runs. 10 runs. 

Gormley Barrett 
Rebmann Blume 
Brauer Robecheck 
Barbiski Schuberth 
Dumbrow Reinke 
Salzgeber Goldberg 
Witt Block 
Ewert Noake 
Schultz Loder 


Laffin and Far- 
quhar substitutes 


Harvey Manny of Manny Heat- 
ing Supply Company organized the 
Salesmen’s team and Billie Waller 
of Cicero-Chicago Corrugating 
Company organized the Dealers’ 
team. 

There was a Drawing Contest for 
members only—also a Drawing 
Contest for wives of the members. 

The big Prize Drawing was the 
last event of the day and over a 
hundred prizes were donated to 
holders of winning numbers by 
manufacturer and jobber friends of 
the dealers. 

The day had passed quickly and 
as the orchestra played “Home, 
Sweet Home” a tired but happy and 
prize-laden throng started leaving 
the grove for the country road and 
—Chicago. 





Wisconsin Has New Questionnaire 
for Group Meetings. 

Working constantly for the bet- 
terment of its members the Wis- 
consin Retail Hardware Association 
has issued a new questionnaire for 
use in group meetings. 

It is of practical value to every 
hardware dealer. Hence, it is here- 
with printed in full: 

Analysis of Costs and Profits. 

1. What is profit? Is a “Gross” 
profit possible? 

2. Upon what factors does your 
“Net” profit depend ? 
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3. How can the “Net” profit be 
increased ? 


4. How would you proceed to re- . 


duce your expense account? 

5. How do you arrive at your 
cost of doing business ? 

6. How do you determine the 
margin that your goods should car- 
ry in marking them up? 

7. How is rate of turnover of 
stock estimated ? . 

8. How can “Net” profit de- 
crease when your sales volume re- 
mains the same? 

9. Do you analyze 
lines for turnover, and for “Net” 
profits ? 

10. What is:the best paying line 
in your store? Why? 

Better Buying Methods. 

11. What is the first requisite in 
successful buying? 

12. How do you study the needs 
of your community? 

13. Who does the buying in your 
store? Why? 

14. Do you keep copies of all or- 
ders placed? Are they priced? 

15. What price comparisons do 
you make when placing orders with 
salesmen in your store? 

16. Does your Want Book show 
the quantity of your last purchase, 
the date, the price you paid, and 
from whom it was bought ? 

17. How do you handle quota- 
tions and special prices received ? 


individual 


Advertising. 

18. How much should the av- 
erage hardware store spend on their 
advertising? What percentage of 
sales ? 

19. In how many different ways 
do you advertise, and what is your 
experience with each? 

20. Are you using a store paper? 
What are its possibilities ? 

21. Do you have a mailing list? 
How was it compiled ? 

22. Do you have a prospect file? 
How do you get prospects, and 
what is your method of follow up? 

Show Window. 

23. What is the purpose of a show 
window ? 

24. Have you a plan in window 
trimming? What is it? 


25. How often are your windows 
changed ? 
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26. Do you couple up your win- 
dow displays with your advertis- 
ing? 

27. Do you assign the window 
trimming to one man? 

28. Are the backs of your win- 
dows open or closed? Why? How 
do you keep them from freezing in 
cold weather ? 

Interior Store Displays. 

29. What are the principal con- 
siderations in the arrangement of 
your stock? 

30. Is the use of sample doors 
on shelving advisable ? 

31. What is the best method of 
displaying household utensils ? 

32. Do you favor show cases in 
the middle of the store or along 
the sides? 

33. Are stoves along the aisles 
properly displayed ? 

34. Is the second story a success 
as a show room and sales floor, and 
for what lines ? 

Greater Selling. 

35. What are you doing to en- 
courage Women’s trade? 

36. Do you have 5-10 or 25- 
cent counters? 

37. Are you adding new lines to 
increase sales volume? 

38. Is a discount for cash an aid 
to greater, cash business ? 

39. Are “Special Sales” to be rec- 
ommended in the hardware store? 
When and under what conditions? 

40. Are you using “Store Meet- 
ings” to raise the efficiency of your 
store force? How conducted? 
Accounting. 

41. What is it you want to know 
about your business from day to 
day ? 

42. To what extent do you an- 
alyze your business from the figures 
shown on your records, and how 
often? 

43. What are the advantages of 
monthly bills or invoices to every 
charge customer ? 

44. How are your daily sales re- 
corded? Credit? Cash? 

45. Who in the store should keep 
the books, the proprietor or the 
hired helper? 

Credits and Collections. 

46. Which do you prefer, Credit 

or Cash Why? 


3usiness ? 
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Suggestions and Plans for Window Displays. 


Instructive Examples from Exhibits in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE REcorD Window Display Competition. 


MAKES A REALISTIC 
WINDOW DISPLAY. 


The strongest and most persistent 
factor in our makeup is that of 
imitation. 

We find it running through every 
activity of life. 

When summer comes men put on 
straw hats because other men wear 
them. 


Edicts of fashion come from 


Paris and, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, all women adopt them. 
If it became a style to wear skirts 


which was designed and put in place 
by Miss Edna L. Jenison for Peter- 
sen Brothers, Incorporated, 7905 
Third Avenue, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

The garden tools exhibited in this 
display are so presented as to con- 
vey a strong impression of their ac- 
tual use. 

As described by Miss Jenison, the 
background was made to represent 
the side of a brick house with a bay 
window in the center. 

“It was made of a framework of 


running from the nozzle of the 
sprinkler and fastened to half inch 
mesh wire in the flower box. 

“On either side of the bay win- 
dow was a small flower bed. Run- 
ning the length of the house, just 
in front of the flower beds was a 
cement walk made of gray crépe 
paper. On one side of the walk 
was the lawn itself. 

“The grass was an artificial grass 
mat cut to fit the space. The rest 
of the window scarcely needs de- 
scription. 





Window Exhibit of Garden Tools, Designed and Put in Place by Edna L. Jenison for Petersen Brothers, Incorporated, 


that trail the ground, ladies would 
all hasten to imitate the first of their 
sisters who appeared on the leading 
street of the town in such a garb, 

Imitation is closely related to sug- 
gestion. In fact, it is difficult to 
separate the action of one from that 
of another. 

And so, in the matter of sales- 
manship, the most powerful influ- 
ence is the suggestion of goods in 
actual use. 

This is the principle which is em- 
bodied in the window display shown 
in the accompanying illustration, 


7905 Third Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


light lumber,” she writes, “and was 
covered with red brick crépe paper. 

“The floor carried out the idea of 
the lawn and:walk at the side of the 
house. 

The little windows of the house 
were fitted with screens, shades, and 
lace curtains. 

“The center window was open 
and a cardboard cut-out little girl 
stands in the window with a sprink- 
ling can, watering the flowers in the 
window boxes. 

The water from the sprinkler was 
made of many strands of thread 


“Another cardboard cut-out girl 
stands at the one side with her hand 
on the lawn mower and on the op- 
posite side of the display was a 25- 
foot length of garden hose attached 
to a faucet in the wall of the house 
and to a lawn sprinkler at the other 
end. 

“Just back of the hose stands the 
show card which reads: ‘Keep your 
lawns and gardens fresh all sum- 
mer—we carry garden hose, lawn 
sprinklers and hose reels of high 
quality at the right price.’ 

“The grass shears, hedge shears, 





~ 
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weeder, sickle, sharpening stone, and 
a large rubber ball lying in the grass 
complete the display. 

“For several years we have had 
some kind of a garden scene every 
summer. 

“We feel that the lawn mowers, 
hose, etc., displayed in natural set- 
tings create more interest and desire 
on the part of buyers to have the 
proper tools for their gardens.” 





Wants to Know Who Makes 
“Columbia” Fruit Jars. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE RECORD: 

Will you kindly inform us who 
makes the “Columbia” fruit jars? 
Yours very truly, 

Haas PLUMBING COMPANY. 

, Illinois, July 13, 1922. 








Things the Dealer Must Watch in 
Order to Make a Sure Profit. 


The actual margins that can be 
taken on individual goods are deter- 
mined about as much by competi- 
tion among retail stores, perhaps, 
as by any devices that the merchant 
can use—and, on the whole, compe- 
tition results automatically in at 
least an approximate adjustment of 
margins to selling costs, except in 
the case of “leaders” which are 
sometimes sold deliberately at a loss 
in order to bring people into the 
store. 

The gross profits on all articles 
together must, of course, exceed 
the average cost of doing business 
of the whole store, in order to yield 
net profits. 

Careful buying, so as to keep his 
stock moving rapidly; careful pric- 
ing, so that goods will bring the 
most the traffic will bear consistent 
with a rapid rate of turnover where 
a rapid rate of turnover is justified ; 
departmentalizing his expenses 
whenever possible—these are the 
things the merchant must watch out 
for in order to make a sure profit. 





Smooth Sailing Never Made 
a Man a Good Sailor. 


A smooth sea never made a skill- 
ful mariner, neither do unintrrupt- 





ed prosperity and success qualify 
for usefulness and happiness. The 
storms of adversity, like those of 
the ocean, rouse the faculties, and 
excite the invention, prudence, skill, 
and fortitude of the voyager. The 
martyrs of ancient times, in bracing 
their minds to outward calamities, 
acquired a loftiness of purpose and 
a moral heroism worth a lifetime 
of softness and security. 





Chicago Hardware Dealer 
Passes Away. 

One of the most widely known, 
admired and respected hardware re- 
tailers of Chicago passed away July 
18th in the person of George A. 
Englehardt who died at his resi- 
dence, 2855 Logan Boulevard. 

For many years he conducted a 
hardware store at 1060 Milwaukee 
avenue. 

He is survived by his widow, 
Hanna M. Englehardt, and a son, 
Gustav G., who is active in the Chi- 
cago Retail Hardware Association. 

Funeral services were held Fri- 
day, July 21st, at Humboldt Park 
Commandery Temple. Interment 
was at Forest Home. 

The deceased was a member of 
D. C. Cregier Lodge No. 643, A. F. 
and A. M.; Oriental Consistory S. 
P. R. S.; Medina Temple, Mystic 
Shrine; and Ben Hur Chapter No. 
4o1 O. E. S. 














| Coming Conventions | 








Annual Outing of Michigan Sheet 
Metal and Roofing Contractors’ Associa- 
tion, July 25, 26 and 27, to Grand Rapids, 
Chicago and Milwaukee. Frank E. 
Ederle, secretary, 1121 Franklin street, 
Southeast, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
of Pennsylvania, Hotel Lawrence, Erie, 
Pennsylvania, July 27 and 28, 1922. W. 
F. Angermyer, secretary, 714 Home- 
wood Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Western Implement, Vehicle and 
Hardware Association, Kansas City, 
Missouri, January 16, 17, 18 and 19, 
1923. H. J. Hodge, Secretary, Abilene, 
Kansas. 

Texas Hardware and Implement As- 
sociation, Dallas, Texas, January 23, 24 
and 25, 1923. A. M. Cox, Secretary, 
822 Dallas County Bank Building, Dal- 
las, Texas. 

West Virginia Hardware Association 
Convention and Exhibition, Huntington, 
West Virginia, January 30 and 31, and 
February 1, 1923. James B. Carson, 
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Secretary, 1001 Schwind Buildin » 
ton, Ohio. €, Day 
Indiana Retail Hardware Associati 
Convention and Exhibition, ledientae 
olis, Indiana, January 30 and February 
1 and 2, 1923. G. F. Sheely, Secretary 
Argos, Indiana. 


Michigan Retail Hardware Conven- 
tion and Exhibition, Grand Rapids, Feb. 
ruary 6, 7, 8, 9, 1923. Karl S. Judson 
Exhibit Manager, 248 Morris Avenue. 
Grand Rapids. A. J. Scott, Secretary, 
Marine City, Michigan. ; 


Wisconsin Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, February 7, 8 and 9 
1923. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 

Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association Convention and 
Exhibition, Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
February 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16, 1993. 
Sharon E. Jones, Secretary, 1314 Ful- 
ton Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 

Ohio Hardware Association Conven- 
tion and Exhibition, Cleveland, Ohio, 
February 13, 14, 15 and 16, 1923. Ex- 
hibition in the new Municipal Hall. 
James B. Carson, Secretary, 1001 
Schwind Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

Illinois Retail Hardware Association 
Convention and Exhibition, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Illinois, February 13, 14 
and 15, 1923. L. D. Nish, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Elgin, Illinois. 

Iowa Retail Hardware Association 
Convention and Exhibition, Des Moines, 
lowa, February 13, 14, 15 and 16, 1923. 
A. R. Sale, Secretary, Mason City, Iowa. 

New England Hardware Dealers’ As- 
sociation Convention and Exhibition, 
Mechanics’ Building, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, February 21, 22 and 23, 1923, 
George A. Fiel, Secretary, 10 High 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 























| Retail Hardware Doings 


Florida. 

Cotee Hardware Company of New 
Port Richey has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $25,000. Incorporators 
are Elroy M. Avery, president; Ralph 
Gaskill, vice-president; Meade Wood, 
secretary and treasurer. 

The J. B. Hardin Company, hardware 
dealers of Tampa, have purchased an- 
other store for the expansion of their 


business. 
Illinois. 

E. M. Barrett has sold his hardware 
store at Gillespie to R. C. Churchill and 
Son. 

Minnesota. 

F. X. Wenck has purchased a hard- 
wore store at Guthrie. 

About the first of August a hardware 
store will be opened by Messrs. John 
Adams and William Miller of Little 


Falls. 
Nebraska. 
C. O. Bowley has opened a hardware 
store at Grant. 
Ohio. 


The hardware store of Knesal Broth- 
ers, Pittsburgh, has been destroyed by 
fire. 

Wisconsin. 

Frank A. Kellman, prominent in the 
hardware business at Galesville for over 
thirty years, has retired, and J. T. 
Homer and Son will from now on ccn- 
duct the business. 
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Study and Interpretation of Advertisements. 


You Can Make Your Advertisements More Gainful by Avoiding 
the Faults and Profiting by the Good Qualities of Others. 


From time to time some clever 
theorist delivers a plausible dis- 
course against bargain sales in the 
retail hardware store. 

He argues that it has a demoraliz- 
ing effect upon ordinary price stand- 


ards. 
a get into the habit of look- 













The Sensation a | 
Bargain Day 
Wednesday, July 12 


Never was there such low prices made by us 
and we have given some rare bargains. We have 
bought li but advise early buying for these 
unusual bargains will not last through the day. 


10 Qt. ALUMINUM a 98c 
i KETTLES i. srweehl eeeapenall 


P Qt. ALUMINUM WATER 
PAILS . a 


a Qf ALUMINUM DISH 98c 
4 hi m vant M COMBINATION 

COOK ER A a ae 98c 
8 Qt. ALU MIU BERLIN 98c 


“99 2 AL er runNoN Dov Saad 98c 
SETTLES oe cecesseqeseees 98c 
ye pence: A 98c 
al persia 0 98c 
Qt WHITE ENAMEL DISH 98c 


Come ewer p eres erevaseeses 


hen pee ON ALL LINOLEUM... 


If you want any of those GOOD JAR SINGS ° 
a 


Frank E. Kirby 
Company 





ing for concessions, he declares, and 
are not disposed to accept without 
question prices quoted to them on 
other than bargain days. 

There is, no doubt, considerable 
logic in the arguments of the theo- 
rist. 

But the hardware dealer as an in- 
dividual has not time to undertake 
a campaign of reform in the meth- 
ods of merchandising. 


The abolition of the bargain day, 
if desirable and profitable, can be 
brought about only through con- 
certed action. 


In the meantime, it is recognized 
by many as a useful device for 
bringing people into the store and 
increasing the volume of sales. 

It is from this angle that there is 
much to praise in the advertisement 
of the Frank E. Kirby Company, 
reproduced herewith from the Mt. 
Vernon Banner, Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 

Frankly, the emphasis in this ad- 
vertisement is upon low prices and 
sales are amply justified by the 
figures quoted in the text. 

The advertisement is well com- 
posed and can not fail to arrest the 
attention of the readers. 

* * x 

As published in the Rushville Re- 
publican, Rushville, Indiana, the ad- 
vertisement of the Gunn-Haydon 
Hardware Store, measured 4% by 
8 inches. 





Mid-Summer Sale 


It will pay you to-visit our store this week— 
no matter how hot the weather. To make 
room for ngw goods we are offering unusual ' 
value’ in desirable summer goods—just the 
things you want now at the height of the 
season. 


You'll enjoy lookmg over our stock and 
pickirig out the goods you need at prices 
lower than you expected to pay. 





WINCHESTER SPECIAL | OTHER GOOD VALUES 
SCREW DRIVER THIS .WEEK 
Ste) Lawn Mowers 
Garden Tools 
A well durable ve lee Cream, Freezers 
paver yr ow Vacuwn - Bottles 
usc. 4 ch blade Secins hia 
—_— tool at a f 
Screens 
Sereen Doors 
ont A he ahey sugesaue Baseball Goods 

















Many other special items and odd lots foo 
numerous to list here. Marked at prices 
that will move them quickly. 


AYDON j 
ARDWARE 


(iis) UNN 
00D 


All of its type, therefore, was 
readable without special effort. 

The idea of mid-summer sale is 
worth applying to every hardware 
store. 

Each dealer can work it out to 
suit the nature and circumstances 
of his trade. 





Gunn-Haydon Hardware Store 
embodies the idea in an effective 
manner in the advertisement under 
discussion. 

A single article of hardware is 
described, illustrated, and priced in 
such &@ way as to leave the impres- 
sion that other equally good advan- 
tages are to be had for the custom- 
er during the mid-summer sales. 

* * * 

The Chillicothe Hardware Store 
in its advertisement reproduced 
herewith from the Scioto Gazette, 


CHILLICOTHE’S GREATEST 
STORE 


This WeeK Offers the Best in 


Refrigerators 








aa, nyo for flats, 7 $9.45 
ae Sree te family, $14.00 
Cent Std Ratigaeter, $21.00 
Micros $807 $70 


You will find the Refrigerator you want here. 





Wood or Metal Community Silver for 
Window Screens the 
a Fo? aa JUNE BRIDE 
SCREEN DOORS Special sets, pieces, ete. 
$1.90 to $10.00 All at Special Prices 





Chillicothe 
Hwde. Store 











Chillicothe, Ohio, tells the people 
that it has refrigerators of sizes suf- 
ficient in variety to meet practically 
ali requirements. 

Prices are stated in big, black, un- 
mistakable figures. 

Enough is said about each size of 
refrigerator to give the prospective 
customer the impression that his or 
her particular needs can be sup- 
plied. 

Mechanically, the advertisement 
is neatly constructed and well bal- 


anced. 
x * * 
The greatest races, nations and 
individuals are those who spend the 
least time in harboring resentments. 
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Facts of Warm Air Heating and Ventilating. 


Reports of Progress in Warm Air Heater Research Work. 
Ventilating Factories, Theatres and Other Buildings. 


George Harms Replies to 
J. B. Wilson’s Criticism. 


To AMERICAN 
HARDWARE REcorD: 


ARTISAN AND 


In your issue of July is5th, my 
old friend, J. B. Wilson, criticizes 
the furnace installation as suggest- 
ed for “Old Subscriber of -Minne- 
sota.” 

His contention that three-fourths 
of the warm air is drawn from one 
side of the furnace, is correct, but 
even with the furnace set farther 
to the front of the house, would 
have changed this but very little. 
And as the chimney is located in the 
back part of the house, it would in- 
crease the length of the smoke pipe 
very materially if the furnace had 
been set to the other end of the 
furnace room. 

The passageway from the stair- 
way to the furnace would have been 
obstructed if the furnace were set 
much farther to the front, and as 
this would have inconvenienced the 
user of the furnace every time the 
furnace was looked after, the loca- 
tion of furnace or locating of fur- 
nace, where shown, was really a 
necessity. 

Mr. Wilson mentions that two or 
more cold air pipes would have been 
better for the purpose. 

Considering that the living and 
dining room have a large opening 
between them, making this practic- 
ally one big room, and the other 
rooms of the house connecting di- 
rectly into these rooms, one cold air 
pipe is sufficient. 

According to the tests made by 
the University of Illinois, it was 
proved that one cold air pipe, if of 
sufficient size and properly located, 
is better than more of them, as 
through one pipe the friction is re- 
duced very materially. 

I am not adverse to using more 
than one cold air pipe and in most 
of our work this is done, but in the 


plan considered, I believe that one 
would be better than more. 

I should be very pleased to have 
Mr. Wilson plan this job according 
to his ideas and publish it in an 
early issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN. 

Geo. HARMS. 
Peoria, Illinois, July 17, 1922. 





Register Prices Are Increased. 

Effective July 15th, prices of 
warm air heater registers and reg- 
ister faces are advanced. 

The discount on cast iron regis- 
ters is now 25 instead of 30 per 
cent ; on steel, semi-steel, baseboard, 
and adjustable ceiling ventilators it 
is 40 instead of 50 per cent. 

A correspondingly smaller dis- 
count is in effect on cast iron and 
steel register faces. 


Air Inlet Control Means 
for Furnaces Is Patented. 

William G. Carrico, Washington, 
D. C., has secured United States 
patent rights under number 1,418,- 
776, for an air inlet control means 








for furnaces, described in the fol- 
lowing : 

An air distributing attachment 
for hot air furnaces comprising a 
relatively long arcuate air supply 
casing adapted to extend around a 
cut-away lower end portion of a 
furnace casing and of considerably 
less height than the latter, said 
arcuate casing being closed at its 


outer curved side, top and bottom, 
and open at its inner curved side for 
communication with the furnace 
casing through its cut-away portion, 
whereby to distribute the incoming 
air within the furnace casing and 
cause it to substantially surround 
the fire-box, said arcuate casing be- 
ing provided with means for secur- 
ing its inner curved side against the 
furnace casing. 


Oil Burner Makes Furnace 
Independent of Coal. 


The coal strike which has been 





going on in this country for four 


months makes people realize how 
dependent they have been upon that 





White Blaze Oil Burner, Distributed 
by McEwen Furnace Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


kind of fuel, not only for industrial 
purposes, but for heating and cook- 
ing as well. 

In the present 
therefore, it is an easy thing to di- 
rect the thoughts of the people to 
devices which render the furnace 
or stove independent of coal for 
functioning. 

This is a good time, therefore, to 
call attention to the White Blaze 
Oil Burner, shown in the accom- 


circumistanices, 
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panying illustration, and distributed 
by the McEwen Furnace Com- 
pany, 15th and Brooklyn, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. | 

This device is described as pro- 
ducing no smoke. The claim is 
made for it that it will not clog up. 
The manufacturers declare that it 
will fit any stove or furnace and 
may also be used as a stock tank 
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heater. 

The White Blaze Oil Burner 
burns kerosene or distillate and, 
therefore, renders its users inde- 
pendent of coal shortage or the 
vagaries of coal strikes. 

Full particulars with proposition 
to dealers can be had by writing to 
the manufacturers of the White 
Blaze Oil Burner. 


Another Furnace Installation Plan 
Is Offered to the Old Subscriber. 


W. M. Bivens, Decatur, Illinois, Suggests Advisa- 
bility of Using Two Cold Air Return Ducts. 


N THE June tenth issue of 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE ReEcorp there appeared 
a request, signed by “Old Sub- 
scriber,” for a plan for installation 
of a warm air furnace. 

A number of replies have been 
published in recent issues, and here 
is another one which is somewhat 
different in layout, especially in the 
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To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

I attach hereto plans for “Old 
Subscriber” as requested by him in 
your issue of June tenth, on pages 
20, 21 and 22. 

You will note that I have provid- 
ed for two cold air return ducts. | 
am a firm believer in the rule re- 
quiring two such returns, and in 
having them start from the inside 
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to chimney) are “off,” or else it 
must be a very crooked chimney. 

I certainly like to see this kind of 
work in AMERICAN ARTISAN. It 
helps us all, and I hope to see more 
of it. 

Yours truly, 
W. M. Bivens. 
Decatur, Illinois, July 4, 1922. 





Find Out What Is Wrong 
With You and Your Work. 

The person who feels an instinc- 
tive dislike to tackling the day’s 
work as he starts to business should 
find out what is wrong. If he forces 
himself to go through the paces 
he will hold down a job, perhaps, 
but will he make a success of it? 
The chances are all against it. The 
really efficient worker is the one 
whose mind and body are attuned to 
his tasks, who doesn’t let his work 
get ahead of him, or “on his 
nerves,” and who does it happily, 
interestedly and enthusiastically. He 
never makes the mistake of think- 
ing that smiles were made for leisure 










































































SECOND FLOOR 








Plans for Warm Air Furnace Installation Drawn by W. M. Bivens, Decatur, Illinois. 


fact that two cold air returns are 
used, both being started from side 
wall registers on inside walls. 

W. M. Bivens, who represents 
the American Foundry and Fur- 
nace Company, Bloomington, [IIli- 
nois, in this state, drew the plans 
which are shown in the accompany- 
ing instalation and has this to say 
as comment : 





walls, as this will produce less fric- 
tion and, therefore, cause a quicker 
return of the cold air. Less mate- 
rial is also used. 

I note in the sketch furnished by 
“Old Subscriber” that he does not 
give sizes of rooms, nor of the 
glass surface. 

In my _ opinion, his 
measurements (from outside wall 


chimney 





hours only, but carries them to bus- 
iness with him. Watch out for him, 
He is the man to get ahead. 





There are three necessary things 
to do in order to make a success. 
You must help the man below. You 
must study to fill the job above you, 
You must throw your soul into the 
service where you are, 
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Practical Helps and Patterns for the Tinsmith. 


Aids to the Improvement of Craftsmanship and Business. 
News from Various Branches of the Sheet Metal Trade. 


PATTERNS FOR OBLONGS 
WITH BASES REVERSED. 


By O. W. Kothe, Principal, St. 
Louis Technical Institute, St. Louis, 
Missouri. Written especially for 


American Artisan and Hardware 
Record. 

Our drawing is more of a prob- 
lem than a natural fitting and shows 
the treatment by reversing oblong 
pipes in a position shown by plan. 








ELEVATION 





























4 


The first step is to draw the plan 
placing the oblongs to their required 
dimensions and dividing the semi- 
circles in equal spaces, also draw- 
ing lines from one point to another, 
thus dividing it into triangles. 
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Patterns for Oblongs With Bases Reversed. 
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The elevation can also be drawn 
which helps to clarify the problem 
somewhat. 

The next step is to determine the 
true lengths of the lines of plan and 
as H-T is the height, so we pick the 
lines as I-2; 2-3; 3-4, etc., from 
plan and set them as T-2-3-4, etc. 

Also, pick the lines 8-9, 9-10; I1- 
12 to 15-16 of plan and set over 
from T on a horizontal line. By 
drawing lines to H you have the 
true length as shown, 

To set out the pattern, observe 
that the one corner forms what we 
may call a quarter circle as spaces 
1-a-b-c of plan. 

These are picked and set off the 
same as a straight pipe as I-c in 
pattern. 

Now the upper wing and the 
wing immediately below this, is the 
same, as the same true lengths are 
used. 

So, pick the line H-2 and using 
point I in pattern as center, strike 
an arc as at 2, then pick the side 
line 1-2 from plan and using 1’ in 
pattern cross arcs in point 2. This 
establishes the triangle I-1’-2. 

From here on we develop this 
quarter turn in the usual way, until 
points 7-8 are established. 

Then we pick the space 7-9 from 
plan and with true length H-9 and 
using 8 in pattern as center, we 
cross arcs in point 9. 

By repeating this process, the 
points 14-15 are established. Then 
by picking the plan line 15-16 and 
setting as 14-16 and picking the true 
length H-16, we cross the arc 16 
in pattern, using 15 as center. 

Now draw lines through all 
points where arcs cross and the pat- 
tern is finished. 





Warm, Friendly Welcome Awaits 
Michigan Sheet Metal People. 


Old fashioned friendliness, sin- 
cere, earnest, and free from stilted 
formalities, is the feeling of the Chi- 
cago Entertainment Committee to- 
ward the Michigan Sheet Metal and 
Roofing Contractors’ Association, 
whose members are to be enter- 
tained in Chicago Wednesday, July 
26th, on their annual outing. 
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The Chicago Entertainment Com- 
mittee is trying to arrange’things so 
that the Michigan Sheet Metal folks 
will feel at home during their day’s 
visit, and carry away from Chicago 
delightful memories of their brief 
visit. 





Well-Known Sales Manager 
Loses Wife in Accident. 


The many friends and admirers 
of William T. Shannon of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, sales manager of the 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Com- 
pany, will be grieved by the news of 
the sudden death of his wife, which 
occurred July 17th in a peculiar 
automobile accident. 


Mr Shannon with his wife and 
Miss George Elliston, society editor 
of the Cincinnati Times-Star, were 
driving along the North Bend road 
two miles from Cincinnati, and Mr. 
Shannon was stung on the hand by 
a bumble bee causing him to loosen 
his grip of the steering wheel for a 
moment. 


The car veered and plunged over 
an eight foot embankment. In the 
wreck which followed, his wife, 
Mrs. Penelope Shannon, was killed 
almost instantly under the car. 

Mr. Shannon and his guest, Miss 
George Elliston, were scratched and 
bruised, but escaped from the over- 
turned car. Both collapsed and 
were taken to a hospital uncon- 
scious. They were revived at the 
hospital and the physician said that 
neither was in a serious condition. 





Plant of N. & G. Taylor Company 
Is Running Night and Day. 


A high degree of activity is re- 
ported at the Cumberland, Mary- 
land, plant of N. & G. Taylor Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
involving capacity operation of all 
the principal departments. 

All the company’s open hearths 
are in operation, with the bar mills 
running day and night shifts. 

Additional capacity has been add- 
ed to the Tin House to keep pace 
with the heavy increase in the de- 
mand for the company’s high grade 
roofing plate which has been great- 
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ly stimulated by the present build- 
ing activity. 

Plans are now being prepared for 
the construction of a larger power 
plant to include the most improved 
type of boilers, automatic stokers, 
coal-handling machinery, etc. 





Iowa Sheet Metal People Enjoy 
First Annual Outing. 


To the complete satisfaction of 
everyone present, the first annual 


-outing of the Iowa Sheet Metal 


Contractors’ Association was held 
July 15 and 16 at Mason City and 
Clear Lake, Iowa. 

President Lichty and family ar- 
rived at Mason City Friday evening 
and were on hand Saturday morn- 
ing to help with arrangements. A 
picnic dinner was served in East 
Park at Mason City at one o'clock 
on Saturday. 

After everyone filled up on the 
good things, Mr. Gilman, the ath- 
letic director of the Mason City Y. 
M. C. A. started the sports by call- 
ing a five inning softball game be- 
tween two teams chosen by A. L. 
Adams of Mason City and Claude 
Lichty of Waterloo. The teams 
were evenly matched and it was any- 
body’s game in every inning. At the 
end of the fifth inning the score 
stood 8 to 8 with Lichty’s team at 
bat. The first man up was caught 
out on a fly. When Carlson of 
Fort Dodge came to bat, he knocked 
a home run winning the game for 
Lichty’s team. 

The next event on the program 
was a ladies’ balloon race with fif- 
teen entries. This race was won by 
Miss Northup of Fort Dodge. 


The next was a pipe race for gen- 
tlemen. There were twelve entries 
in this race and first place was won 
by Mr. Carlson of Fort Dodge. 

The big tug of war came next be- 
tween the Sheet Metal Contractors 
and the Auxiliary members. These 
teams-were very evenly matched in 
numbers and weight and apparently 
in pulling power for the judge was 
unable to tell which team was the 
most powerful because it was a con- 
test of even pulling and for about 
forty-five’ minutes neither team 
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could gain an inch from the oppos- 
ing team. 

About this time Dan Cowles of 
Waterloo, on the Contractors’ side 
let go of the rope to spit on his 
hands and Anderson’s Salesmen 
with E. I. Dodd of Sioux City as 
anchor man, took advantage of this 
opportunity and pulled the rope four 
inches over the line. At this time 
John Wright's foot slipped and the 
contest was won by the Auxiliary. 


After the Contractor’s and Aux- 


iliary Salesmen’s tug of war, there 


was a tug of war between the ladies. 
The two sides were chosen by two 
ladies. 

This was followed by a straight 
foot race by the ladies. 

Next, came the riding race for 
men. This was a unique race and 
furnished the most excitement and 
entertainment of any contest on the 
program. Two sides were chosen 
among the men and one man acted 
as a horse and another man as the 
rider throughout the race. The 
side bringing all their men across 
the field in the shortest length of 
time winning the race. 

Everyone wore a red tag with 
their name and town on. 

At the conclusion of the games at 
East Park everyone took autos and 
were led in a tour about Mason City 
and over to Clear Lake where most 
of them enjoyed a dip in the lake 
and the thrills of the water tobog- 
gan. . 

At 6:30 a banquet was served in 
the private banquet room of the 
Watkins Cafe at Clear Lake. The 
Salesmen’s Auxiliary engaged the 
Cornell, Parsons and Wimmer en- 
tertainers to furnish music and sing- 
ing during the banquet. 

The entertainers led community 
singing in ten or twelve different 
numbers and it was the rule that 
anyone attending the banquet caught 
not singing had to sing a song later 
on alone. Messrs. Pauley and 
Adams failed to make themselves 
heard in one of the numbers and 
were compelled to sing this number 
as a duet to the amusement of the 
rest of the party. 

Following this Clarence Knutson, 
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vice-president of the lowa Retail 
Hardware Dealers Association and 
ex-mayor of Clear Lake, gave an 
address of welcome in which he 
stated that he came to the meeting 
expecting to find thirty or forty 
people in attendance and was agree- 
ably surprised to find nearly a hun- 
dred. A response was made by 
President Lichty of Waterloo. 

President C. F. Anderson of the 
Auxiliary was then called upon for 
a few words in behalf of the Aux- 
iliary and this was followed by a 
splendid talk by E. I. Dodd of 
Sioux City on association work. 

Mr. Dodd was asked to tell some- 
thing of the plans for entertaining 
the state convention at Sioux City 
next year but refused to do so stat- 
ing that all plans were to be kept 
secret. 

After the program, dancing was 
enjoyed at the White Pier. 

Sunday morning at ten o'clock 
a boat ride was taken around Clear 
Lake and the party broke up about 
noon Sunday, leaving the afternoon 
free to attend the many attractions 
at Clear Lake. The Waterloo crowd 
again demonstrated the fact that 
they are strong for the association 
and that they will attend its meet- 
ings in full force whether they are 
held at Waterloo or some distant 
place. 

The association takes off its hat 
to the Waterloo locals and _ their 
families for being a real live crowd. 
All of the officers of the Auxiliary 
were present and were busy most 
of the time passing out cigars with 
their compliments. 

Every one present had a good 
time and it is certain that the outing 
will be an annual event of the Iowa 
Association from now on. During 
the Saturday evening program, R. 
J. Peterson, member from Storm 
Lake, Iowa, invited the Association 
to hold its 1923 outing at Storm 
Lake and all those present were in 
favor of doing so. 





A, A. Senor Is Now with 
Merit Paint & Varnish Company. 


A. A. Senor, who is well known 
among the sheet metal contractors 
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in the central western states as a 
seller of Tinners’ Red and other 
paint specialties for sheet metal 
workers, is now assistant sales man- 
ager of the Merit Paint & Varnish 
Company. Mr. Senor was at the 
Convention of the Ohio Sheet Metal 
Contractors with samples of his line 
and evidently is taking his trade 
along, judging from the way his 
pencil was working. L. B. Brown 
and J. B. Miller, of the sales staff, 
assisted him in putting down or- 
ders for Merit paint products. 





Outlines Factors of Durability 
in Galvanized Sheets. 


Angel S. Arguelles, of the Labor- 
atory of General, Inorganic and 
Physical Chemistry, Bureau of Sci- 
ence, Manila, Philippine~ Islands, 
writing to the New Jersey Zinc 
Company about galvanized iron 
roofing in the Philippines says: 

“The great loss from fires in the 
Philippines due to the general use 
of readily combustible building ma- 
terials has demonstrated the neces- 
sity of substituting noncombustible 
roofing for the ordinary nipa 
(leaves of the nipa palm) thatch. 
Tile, slate, and asphalt are also 
utilized to a limited extent, but gal- 
vanized iron is by far the most wide- 
ly used fireproof roofing material. 

“In towns of any importance 
practically all large buildings have 
galvanized iron roofs. 

“As result of the great demand 
for corrugated galvanized sheets 
various brands of this material have 
been imported. These have shown 
great variations in quality. 

“There have been instances in 
which new sheets showed marked 
corrosion when brought from stor- 
age. 

“Some brands failed completely 
after from two to five years of serv- 
ice, while other sheets put in place 
thirty years ago were in good con- 
dition and are still rendering sat- 
isfactory service. 

“This striking difference in the 
behavior of old and certain mod- 
ern corrugated galvanized sheets 
under actual conditions of weather 
exposure, together with the fact that 
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the yearly import of this material 
approximately 1,500,000 pesos in 
value annually, led the Bureau of 
Science to study the various factors 
affecting the corrosion of galvanized 
iron and the problem of comparing 
old and modern galvanized iron 
sheets. 

“As is well known, the durability 
of galvanized iron under normal 
service depends on various factors, 
among them thickness, density, pur- 
ity, continuity, toughness and duc- 
tility of the coating and purity of 
the base. 

“For our experiment we used two 
kinds of zinc sheets: (1) Those that 
were known to have been under ex- 
posure to weather for thirty years 
and upward and (2) various brands 
of corrugated sheets recently intro- 
duced. 

“The former were taken from 
roofs in the towns of Batangas and 
Lipa, representing seacoast and in- 
terior highland towns respectively ; 
the latter were unusued specimens 
of representative brands obtained 
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from the Bureau of Supply or in 
the open market. 

“The old corrugated sheets were 
selected from houses whose ages 
were definitely known. Among the 
new galvanized sheets were includ- 
ed brands to which belonged sheets 
known to have succumbed to cor- 
rosion in from two to five years.” 

Mr. Arguelles then cites several 
interesting tables concerning (a) the 
amount of zinc on old galvanized 
sheets; (b) the amount of zinc on 
the new galvanized sheets. 

He also quotes a table showing 
“the solvent action of three per cent 
sulphuric acid on iron base’; and 
another table showing the “lead and 
alloyed iron in coating of galvanized 
iron” (old and new sheets) and 
concludes his observations with the 
following comments: 

“Of the various factors influenc- 
ing the durability of galvanized iron 
which have been studied with a 
view toward accounting for the dif- 
ference in the behavior of old and 
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modern sheets, it appears evident 
that the greater weight of zinc per 
unit area on the former accounts 
for the greater durability. 

“The modern sheets were not in- 
ferior to the old product with re- 
spect to the presence of impurities 
in the coating or in the iron base or 
with respect to continuity, ductility, 
or toughness of coating. 

“For satisfactory service in the 
Philippines, galvanized iron should 
have a coating of not less than 7.63 
grams per square decimeter (2.50 
ounces per square foot). 

“The advanced corrosion often 
noted in the Philippines of sheets 
newly arrived or kept in storage 
probably finds explanation in the 
fact that galvanized iron corrodes 
very rapidly when continually kept 
moist either by actual contact with 
water or by presence of damp air. 

“Proper paints, applied after the 
surface of sheets has become well 
roughened by exposure, will great- 
ly increase the life of modern gal- 
vanized iron.” 


Eighth Annual Convention of Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association of Ohio Urges Training for Apprentices. 


Cooperation Between Contractors and Manufacturers Is A dvocated 
as a Means for Promoting Greater Use of Sheet Metal Products. 


ITH the enthusiasm of its 

membership at a high pitch, 
the Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation of Ohio held its eighth an- 
nual convention July 18, 19, 20, 
1922, at Memorial Hall, Zanesville, 
Ohio. 

Many of the delegates came over 
rain-soaked roads by automobile 
and in spite of the difficulties which 
they encountered, arrived in high 
spirits. 


For many weeks prior to the 
opening of the convention, the 
Zanesville Local Convention Com- 
mittee, consisting of J. T. Shaw, C. 
F. Saup, J. W. Ludy, H. W. Roe, 
and L. W. Henslee, had conducted 
a vigorous campaign of publicity in 
behalf of the annual meeting. 

This committee sent out letters, 
circulars, and posters to all parts 
of the state with inspiring messages 
calculated to arouse and sustain the 











Zanesville Local Convention Committee—Reading from Left to Right: J. T. 


Shaw, C. F. Saup, J. W. Ludy, H. W. Roe, and L. W. Henslee. 


at 7:30 o'clock, with the singing of 





interest of the entire membership. 
Tuesday, July 18, 1922. 

Tuesday noon the women folk, 
to the number of one hundred, at- 
tended a luncheon at Memorial Hall 
and at 6 o’clock in the afternoon, 
prior to the formal opening of the 
convention, a banquet supper was 
served to the ladies at Masonic hall 
at which the guests were welcomed 
by Mis. R. E. Goff. 

During the serving of the ban- 
quet, musical numbers were pre- 
sented. by the Armco Mandolin or- 
chestra, vocal selections by Mrs. 
Vera Spangler and Mrs. Katherine 
Bauman Geis, and fancy dances by 
the pupils of Mrs. Heindrich. 

The first session of the convention 
began Tuesday evening, July 18th, 
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“America” by ‘the assembled dele- 
gates. 

This was followed by a lively 
selection by the Armco Mando or- 
chestra. Then came the introduc- 
tion of Mayor C. C. Slater to the 
convention, who delivered an ad- 
dress of welcome to the delegates. 

A. E. Munkel, president of the 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Associa- 
tion of Ohio, made an appropriate 
response to the Mayor’s address of 
welcome. 

A strongly patriotic speech en- 
titled, “America First,” was deliv- 
ered by the Honorable Charles N. 
Mead of New London, Ohio, in 
which he put emphasis upon the 
need of individual citizenship and 
individual responsibility in the exer- 
cising of the privileges and duties 
of citizenship in this greatly favored 
republic. 

He pointed out that in a collec- 
tivity such as ours the natural ten- 
dency is to shirk responsibility as 
individuals in the belief that the 
community’s elected servants have 
been chosen to do the work. 

In the present unsettled industrial 
and social conditions, he continued, 
the necessity for a concert of indi- 
vidual citizenship is proportionately 
as great as it was during the world 
war when we were all under high 
tension and every one was doing his 
or her share toward victory. 

At the close of the Honorable 
Mr. Mead’s stirring appeal, the dele- 
gates were entertained by the Job- 
bers’ and Salesmen’s Auxiliary with 
a diverting program. 

This was in the form of a court 
scene with humorous impersona- 
tions and whimsical, good-natured 
jokes on the different members of 
the Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation, who were called before the 
judge and accused of various fic- 
ticious misdemeanors. 

The part of prosecutor was acted 
by Edward Seifert, secretary and 
treasurer of the Columbus Build- 
ers’ and Traders’ Exchange. The 
part of judge was acted by Louis 
Fuchs of Columbus, and Benjamin 
Schmitt, also of Columbus, played 
the part of desperate convict. 
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Later on in the program, a com- 
edy black face stunt was presented 
by Mr. Seifert. 

Wednesday, July 19, 1922. 

The morning session of Wednes- 
day began with a reading of the 
minutes of the past year’s conven- 
tion, after which came the annual 





A. E. Munkel, Retiring President. 


report of President A. E. Munkel, 
which is reproduced in full. 
Report of President A. E. Munkel. 


We have passed another milestone 
in the life of our Association, and I 
believe that we are growing stronger 
and wiser as each milestone is passed. 
Since .our last annual State Convention, 
held in Dayton, Ohio, we have experi- 
enced quite some changes in the busi- 
ness conditions of our country. 


In other words, a year ago we were 
experiencing failinfg. marked, while 
at the present time just the reverse is 
true. We must admit that business con- 
ditions are returning to normalcy slowly 
but surely. 

The building industry of our country 
was never in a better condition, which 
is one of the greatest proofs that this 
country of ours is on a sound basis, 
from the fact that nothing makes a 
man a better citizen than to have the 
obligation) of buying a home before 
him. 

Keen competition is another good 
sign of normal conditions. The old 
adage that competition is the life of 
trade, may be doubted by some of us, 
but personally I heartily and sincerely 
believe that competition is the life of 
trade. 

There is plenty of room for many of 
us in the sheet metal industry but the 
time is here when we must apply our- 
selves, be hard workers, keen, alert 
and honest, in order to survive in these 
trying days of readjustment. 


The business man who expects to 
survive must first of all sell service, an 
article which commands the greatest 
respect of the buying public today. 
What does the article you are trying to 
sell amount to, to the average customer, 
without your service combined. 
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We as members of the Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association, possibly real. 
ize this more than the average business 
man. But just such meetings as this is 
a wonderful schooling from the fact 
that we become better acquainted with 
our competitors and after all, give and 
take, some of the keys to success which 
most of us are at this time enjoying. 

The one greatest proof of the suc- 
cess of our Association has been experi- 
enced in our visitation plan. 


‘When one stops to ponder and to re- 
alize that at least thirty members of the 
Cincinnati organization and twenty 
members _of the Toledo Association 
made visits to our Columbus Associa- 
tion in the past year, then we are sure 
to realize that the Association is ce- 
menting together a bond of friendship 
which could be brought about in no 
other manner. 

We, of Columbus, paid a visit to 
Springfield and that, too, was a wonder- 
ful meeting. These visits I hope will 
be continued for I sincerely believe they 
have been a source of encouragement to 
all of the members that have been for- 
tunate enough to attend. 


As to the increase in membership, I 
am proud to report that from reports 
received from our able Secretary, W. J. 
Kaiser, we have had an increase of 
approximately fifteen per cent, which I 
consider under the conditions that pre- 
vail and the handicap under which we 
are working, to be a good substantial 
increase. 

In my last report at Dayton, Ohio, I - 
made certain suggestions relative to the 
employing of a paid State Secretary. 
Your Board of Directors have not seen 
fit to make any advances along the lines 
mentioned and, therefore, we have had 
to be content with the services of our 
good and faithful secretary, W. J. 
Kaiser, whom I want to commend at 
this time as being the most conscien- 
tious worker in the world without a 
salary. 

Mr. Allen Williams, Chairman of the 
furnace committee at this convention 
will report on the furnace code that 
was adopted at Cleveland, by The Na- 
tional Warm Air Heating & Ventilating 
Association and the National Associa- 
tion of Sheet Metal Contractors in Na- 
tional Convention at Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana. 

The furnace code as passed is with- 
out a doubt one of the greatest steps 
toward the uplift of the furnace busi- 
ness that has ever been adopted. 

Through years of striving a code has 
finally been completed that, if properly 
applied, will without a doubt, put warm 
air heating on the high plane that it 
rightfully deserves. 

The only part that remains for our 
Association members is to see to it that 
the building codes in our various cities 
adopt this code as passed. 

I think you are all acquainted with 
the contents of this code and if not 
you will be made thoroughly familiar 
with the same in the report of Allen 
Williams. 

There is one other problem which I 
consider of as great importance as the 
regulation of the installation of warm 
air furnaces and that is the problem of 
interesting the young men of today to 
take up the sheet metal trade. 

We in Columbus, Ohio, have all ar- 
rangements made with the Board of 
Education whereby the sheet metal 
trade will be taught in the Columbus 
Trade School. 
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The Association of our city of Colum- 
bus has equipped the school with the 
proper tools necessary to give the ap- 
rentice the rudiments and _ practical 
knowledge that are necessary to qualify 
as a sheet metal worker. 

This has been brought about by the 
untiring efforts of a committee on Trade 
School development and by a substantial 
contribution from each member toward 
fitting out the school with the proper 
tools. 

The help problem is becoming more 
serious each year and unless we, as the 
heads of our particular industry, make 
such sacrifices as I have cited you, then 
we can expect no relief. 

We must make the sheet metal trade 
one of more interest than we have in 
the past and one whereby the desire of 
the young man of today will be at- 
tracted. 

I agree heartily with our past Na- 
tional President, Arthur P. Lamneck, 
when in his report at Indianapolis to the 
National Convention, he said that to do 
ourselves justice and become better 
business men we should specialize in 
either the furnace business, rooting busi- 
ness or sheet metal business in its vari- 
ous branches. 

I sincerely believe that you will agree 
with me that in order to carry on a 
business in a big way it is necessary to 
become as efficient in his particular line 
as is possible in order to carry on a 
large volume of business and meet the 
existing competition. 

I want to thank the trade press, all 
the officers and members of the Asso- 
ciation who assisted in any way to make 
my administration a success. I want to 
thank the committee members and the 
chairman for their efficient and loyal 
work, the Ohio Auxiliary and _ the 
Zanesville Local, particularly Mr. Hens- 
ley and his committee for their part in 
this work. 


Following the reports of State 
Secretary W. J. Kaiser and State 
Treasurer W. J. Birmingham, came 
a higly instructive address on 
“Looking Ahead,” by W. W. Lewis, 
of American Rolling Mill Company, 
Middletown, Ohio. 

So much excellent counsel and 
practical suggestions were offered 
by Mr. Lewis that his address is 
herewith reprinted in full for the 
benefit of the wider circle of sheet 
metal contractors, who, while not 
attending the convention, have the 
benefit of the address in these pages. 
Address of W. W. Lewis of American 

Rolling Mill Company. 

About a year ago a very able gentle- 
man addressed a group of sheet manu- 
facturers, and said to them that two 
methods would cover all selling. The 
or of “push” and the method of 
pull.” 

All of you are entirely familiar with 
the method of push for I know you are 
using it constantly. A “go getter,” as 
we call a pusher, is one who succeeds, 
and without push of course no business 
can continue to grow and prosper. 

But let us for a moment consider the 
method of “pull,” which ought to aug- 


ment the method of “push.” 
Briefly stated this method of pull is 
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one which The American Rolling Mill 
Company adopted in 1914 when it first 
decided to advertise a raw product to 
the consumer. 

Our first advertisement of Armco 
Ingot Iron when it appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post, was hailed 
rather generally as a colossal blunder. 
Who ever: heard of advertising sheet 
metal in a family magazine? 

Eight years of using this method of 
pull has built up a trade consciousness 
regarding rust-resisting Armco Ingot 
Iron which today is being manifested 
in many striking ways. 

In choosing a subject for my talk 
I had no thought of essaying the role 
of prophet. I shall not attempt to pull 
aside the curtain which hides the fu- 





W. J. Birmingham, Re-elected 
Treasurer. 


ture from view, but I do want to call to 
your mind some present day happenings 
that may indicate the trend of events 
likely to occur in the near future. 

This method of “pull” which I have 
mentioned, offers great possibilities, and 
I believe points the way to what will 
eventually prove a decided stimulus to 
the sheet metal industry. 

In other words, if sheet manufactur- 
ers are able to formulate a definite ad- 
vertising and sales development cam- 
paign which they can make national in 
scope, your “push” will be supplemented 
by a tremendous “pull” which will be 
felt by every sheet metal contractor 
from coast to coast. 

All of you are familiar with the 
growth during recent years of the com- 
position roofing business. How much 
constructive educational work have you 
and the sheet manufacturers done to 
prove to the buyer of roofing material 
that sheet metal will give better all- 
round service? 

How many buyers of roofing material 
know that sheet metal quality of today 
is vastly improved over that manutac- 
tured a dozen years ago? 

How many of them know that com- 
mercially pure iron sheets now offer 
them a service fuly comparable to the 
old fashioned puddled iron roofing which 
gave them perfect satisfaction? 

It was poorly made Bessemer and 
open hearth steel roofing material of fif- 
teen to twenty years ago, that gave a 
black eye to the metal roofing industry. 

The eminent English metallurgist, Sir 
Robert Hadfield, has recently compiled 
some world rust Sgures which are start- 
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ling. He estimates that 660 millions of 
tons of metal rusted away from 1860 to 
1920, this tonnage amounting to more 
than one-third of the total steel and 
iron manufactured during the same pe- 
riod. If we put this vast tonnage into 
sheets we would have 33,000,000 car- 
loads of 266 bundles each, or a total of 
8,778,000,000 bundles. At $5.00 per hun- 
dle you would have $43,890,000,000, or 
more than our National Debt. 

Much of this great loss can be laid at 
the door of quantity production meth- 
ods which have produced quantity at 
the expense of quality. Today compar- 
atively few purchasers know that the 
first consideration in the manufacture 
of commercially pure iron, is thorough- 
ly dependable quality. 

Almost any buyer will tell you that 
the old iron roofing gave long life and 
full satistaction, but not one in fifty 
knows that today he can buy sheet 
metal roofing of even greater purity 
than the old irons. 

Would it interest you to know that 
prepared and ready, ana asbestos roofing 
advertising during 1919 cost more than 
$750,000, whereas in 1916 the amount 
was only $272,000, and to know that 
sales of these roofing materials jumped 
from 11,106,966 squares in 1914 to 30,- 
000,000 squares in 1919. 

Take the one matter of protection 
from fire. Just a week or so ago Gov- 
ernor Ritchie of Maryland invited twen- 
ty-five or thirty Governors from other 
states to meet in Baltimore and discuss 
the question of fire prevention. 

These Governors met with represen- 
tatives of Fire Underwriters from all 
over the country. One of the most 
interesting features of this meeting was 
a series of lightning tests which proved 
conclusively that lightning, which is 
electricity, will prove harmless to a 
metal roof, and that a metal roof is 
the only one capable of carrying a bolt 
of lightning from the building into the 
ground without damage either to the 
building or its contents. 

So interesting were these tests that 
they will soon be shown throughout the 
country in the moving picture houses as 
a Pathe Weekly feature. You should 
watch for these showings. 

On Sunday, July 2, a severe electrical 
storm occurred in Baltimore and a fire 
was started by a bolt of lightning which 
eventually caused a loss of $5,000,000. 

Protection which a métal roof would 
have afforded in this case is worthy of 
your careful consideration. 

During 1921 it is estimated that a 
property loss of at least $500,000,000 was 
occasioned by fire, 50 per cent of this 
amount being caused by lightning. 

Could not the method of “pull,” used 
in an educational way, do much to cause 
the general public to realize the great 
protection which is given by metal roof- 
ing? 

A little company in our town started 
out several years ago to advertise qual- 
ity sheet metal roofing to farmers. Mail 
orders began to come in and a few days 
ago the manager told me his roofing 
business had netted him as much as 
$6,000 profit in one year. 

Looking ahead, I think we can as- 
sume that one of these days the manu- 
fucturers who make the sheet metal you 
use in your shops, will wake up to what 
this method of “pull” can do toward 
quickening the consumers’ interest in 
sheet metal. 

In fact, only a few weeks ago I heard 
the sales manager of one large sheet 
producing company express the belief 
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that the day of such co-operative move 
amongst manufacturers would not be 
long delayed. 

Right now I have on my desk a copy 
of a letter from another official of one 
of the companies, from which I quote 
verbatim : 

“It is a known fact the terne plate 
business and the roofing business in the 
steel industry is a very, very small per- 
centage of the whole, but it will be a 
still smaller percentage unless some- 
thing is done to build up the industry, 
and this industry can only be built up 
through advertising and educational 
work, just exactly the same as the pre- 
pared roofing industry has built up its 
enormous business by spending money 
freely in advertising. Through con- 
stant advertisements we have more than 
doub!ed our sales of high grade root ing 
over the past three years, and if we can 
do this is a small way, it is logical and 
reasonable to suppose that very much 
more could be done in a large way. 

“T sincerely hope that you will bring 
this matter to the attention of our mem- 
bers and urge them to get behind this 
movement of national advertising in the 
interest of metal roofing. 

“The more we see of the manifested 
interest of men who are interested in 
fire prevention—men who are not metal 
men—the more mortifying it is to see 
the lack of interest of metal men them- 
selves, if it is not lack of interest on 
their part, then darned poor judgment!” 

Do you not think, gentlemen, that 
these are indications of an organized 
“pull” that must soon be made? Are 
you ready to hitch up your strongest 
“push” with the manufacturers’ “pull” 
and thereby secure for yourselves an at- 
tractive business which at present can- 
not be had? 

Looking ahead, I” believe we can 
count on not only the coordinated ef- 
forts of sheet manufacturers but also 
individual efforts of each manufacturer 
designed to render all possible assistance 
to the sheet metal contractor. 

You will perhaps pardon me if I re- 
fer to the company I represent, manu- 
facturers of Rust-resisting Armco Ingot 
Iron. Naturally I am~-more familiar 
with our own plans and policies than 
with those of any other company. 

We have a development department of 
our sales division, and it is the desire 
of this department to do anything and 
everything that can aid in stimulating 
interest in the use of sheet metal. 

We are right now carrying on a vig- 
orous mail campaign to familiarize all 
classes of sheet metal users with the ad- 
vantages which come from using a 
really high grade material. 

We can offer sheet metal contractors 
a number of services such as advertis- 
ing helps, investigation of corrosive 
problems which they may encounter, or 
even direct mail service to their custom- 
ers. 

Looking ahead. we hope materially to 
increase our ability to serve, and may 
be able eventually to send specialists 
into your territories to do active, per- 
sonal work in arousing your communi- 
ties to a better understanding of the ad- 
vantages of sheet metal for practically 
all uses. 

Other manufacturers are also think- 
ing along these lines, and I feel that all 
of us who are interested in the growth 
and development of the sheet metal in- 
dustry can “look ahead” to a period of 
increased activities and prosperity, in 
which your “push” coupled with the 


manufacturers’ “pull” will prove an un- 
beatable combination. 

In concluding I must quote from a 
letter just received from our good friend 
and your fellow member, P. F. Brand- 
stedt, of the National Association. 

He says, “One thing that stands out 
is, we must hammer away at the subject 
of more sheet metal until the din makes 
the populace jump, and creates a larger 
use of our product.” 


“Ventilation in Its Relation to 
the Sheet Meal Business,” was 
scheduled on the program as the 
subject to be treated by F. R. Still, 
vice-president American Blower 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. 

Mr. Still sent a telegram to the 
convention that he had been caught 








W. J. Kaiser, Retiring Secretary. 


in a shipwreck on Lake Erie, and 
would be unable to reach Zanesville 
in time for the sessions. 

A helpful and practical talk was 
given by A. G. Pedersen of AMER- 
ICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
Recorp on the subject of “Best 
Means of Advertising as Adapted 
to the Average Sheet Metal Shop.” 

Edwin L. Seabrook of Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, Secretary of the 
National Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors, spoke on topics of in- 
terest to the convention, paying par- 
ticular attention to advertising and 
membership campaigns. He urged 
aggressive personal work for more 
members and advocated the employ- 
ment of a paid secretary wherever 
feasible. 

Wednesday afternoon the ladies 
were taken on an automobile tour 
of the city and a visit to Weller Art 
Pottery. 
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At 4:00 o'clock Wednesday after- 
noon, the delegates and their ladies 
assembled in Putnam Hill Park 
where a group picture was taken. 

At 5:30 o’clock, all joined in a 
picnic supper at Moxahala Park, 
followed by dancing and musical 
entertainment. 

Thursday, July 20, 1922. 

The concluding session of the 
Convention opened Thursday morn- 
ing with a paper by R. H. Spare, 
an expert accountant of Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, who spoke in- 
structively on the theme of “Safe- 
guarding Estimates and 
Profits.” 

At the close of Mr. Spare’s dis- 
course, the Convention took up mat- 
ters of unfinished business and new 
business. 

Then came an enlightening and 
strongly suggestive talk by Oliver 

Gediest of the Utica Heater Com- 

pany, Utica, New York, on “The 
Value to the Industry 
Correct Methods in 
Warm Air Heaters.’ The main fea- 
tures of his talk are as follows: 


Insuring 


Using 
Installing 


Extracts from Address by Oliver 
Gedeist. 
What you’ gentlemen—and others 


throughout the country in the same 
field—need is a change of heart. And 
the change of heart is urgently needed. 
It is necessary. 

You must want to do the work right. 
You must want to avail yourselves of 
knowledge and apply it in your work. 
All the talking that an expert could do 
would avail nothing if you do not make 
up your minds to handle the warm air 
heater business as a high grade busi- 
ness proposition. 

I do not know of anything that offers 
a high grade sheet metal contractor 
more profit than warm air heaters if 
the business is properly conducted. But 
you have been asleep at the switch. You 
have permitted the inefficient, the ig- 
norant, the indifferent metal man to 
handle furnaces and in many places 
create an impression that warm air fur- 
naces are all right for people who can- 
not afford hot water or steam heat. 

There has been too much cheap and 
inefficient work done. You have allowed 
cheap competition to frighten you. You 
have not merchandised warm air heat- 
ers or for that matter, your sheet metal 
lines, as other products are merchan- 
dised. 

Forget cheap competition. Merchan- 
dise your heating line and merchandise 
vour sheet metal lines. Remember that 
to a large degree the heating man is a 
guardian of the public health. As such, 
you have a big responsibilty and you can 


* render to your community an inestima- 


ble service. 

How can you render this service ? 
Briefly answering my own question, you 
can serve your community, increase its 
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healthfulness, decrease its death rate, 
make homes comfortable and happy in 
— by— 

_ Educating your community to the 

the healthfulness of warm air heat. 
,% Merchandising your heating line; 

giving it the dignity it deserves; 
selling on quality and service and 
showing your prospective customer 
the actual value of a good warm 
air job as against the job he can 
get for less money. 

3. Doing good work after the order 
is secured—installing a heating sys- 
tem—not merely a heater. 

Reserving answers 2 and 3 for later 
discussion, I invite your thought for a 
moment to the question of proper instal- 
lation. Without discussing technical 
details, I will tell you my conception of 
proper installation of a warm air heat- 
ing system. 

First, a heater of the proper size and 
with an actual capacity to heat the build- 
ing in the coldest weather the particular 
community experiences. To do this, it 
is necessary to select the heater with 
care, being sure that the manufacturer's 
ratings are correct. Don’t take a chance 
on a small heater. Better have one too 
large than too small. It will produce 
better results, eliminate complaints and 
keep down service costs. 

Second, put in a circulating warm air 
system. When you do this, you prac- 
tically reproduce outside atmospheric 
conditions. The United States Bureau 
of Health unqualifiedly indorses inside 
circulation. Don’t simply put a heater 
in the cellar with a few ducts to the 
rooms and expect a satisfactory job. 

Every time you do that, you make a 
market for steam or hot water abomi- 
nations and the agents for these mis- 
heating systems are on the job to make 
the best of your unsatisfactory work. 
Outside air is unnecessary. But, if out- 
side air is desired, only a small quantity 
should be taken from outside. Give the 
air inside a chance to circulate and you 
will give your customers a_ healthful, 
sanitary, heating system, which is some- 
thing your hot water and steam com- 
petitors can not do. 

I referred to change of heart being 
necessary. Certainly there is no one that 
does not know that cellar air is un- 
healthful. Yet men with a reputation 
for first-class work frequently install 
heaters to take air from the cellar. This 
is an abominable practice and should be 
frowned upon by every heating man. 
You gentlemen can well afford to unite 
against such unsanitary practice and if 
your persuasive efforts are of no avail, 
then secure legislation that will send a 
man to jail for such a crime. For it is 
a crime to poison people with bad air 
and in the interest of public health and 
of the industry let’s put a stop to such 
a practice by those who take jobs at 
cut-throat prices, and can not or do 
not care to do a decent job of work and 
who have no regard for the public or 
the industry. 

Taking up the other questions of edu- 
cating the community and merchandis- 
ing your warm air heater business, I 
propose to very frankly tell you gentle- 
men some things that are in my heart. 

To accomplish these things, the sheet 
metal and heating man has got to adapt 
himself to present-day business meth- 
ods, break away from old customs, and 
shake off the bondage of business prej- 
udice. 

If you are going to fulfill your obliga- 
tion to your communities you must 
adapt yourself to present-day condi- 
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tions, because you must present your 
proposition to people who every day 
are affected by the evolutional process 
in the world. 

Go after business. Use your local news- 
papers to tell your community that your 
circulating warm air heating system will 
assure comfortably warmed homes and 
good health. I know that many of your 
profession do not believe in advertising. 
But that is a prejudice—a barrier to 
profit for you and to a substantial serv- 
ice to those whom you should serve. All 
progressive businesses advertise. Ad- 
vertising is the life of business and 
sheet metal and furnace men should use 
the newspaper and other means of tell- 
ing the public that circulating warm air 
heat is sanitary and healthful Get Gov- 
ernment bulletins, call upon your manu- 
facturers for information, but fortify 
yourself for the task of convincing your 
prospects that warm air is the only 
thoroughly successful method of heat- 
ing homes. 

There is no excuse for letting work 
get away to the so-called “cheap man.” 
If you will talk health, comfort, econ- 
omy, satisfaction, and talk it with con- 





John D. Gerken, Retiring Vice- 
President. 


viction born of sincerity and a knowl- 
edge of your lines, your prospect will 
give you his order. Don’t talk price 
talk ‘quality. Five and ten cent stores 
have never put high-grade stores out of 
business. Don’t classify yourselt with 
the cheap proposition. Then people will 
have confidence in you and in your 
work. 

Speaking from the manufacturer's 
point of view, I want to emphasize that 
heating contractors have not done with 
their profession all they should have 
done. 

You sat asleep at the switch and let 
the pipeless furnace dealer grab hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars worth of 
business that the regular heating man 
should have had. But you didn’t go 
after it. 

Certainly you have learned a lesson. 
The market is not saturated. In every 
city, town and village there is a market. 
Go out after the business. Canvass, cir- 
cularize, telephone. Ask users of your 
heaters for prospects, ask prospects for 
the names of other likely prospects. 
Make up a mailing list for the manu- 
facturer to circularize for you and cir- 
cularize it yourself. 

There is a large profit in the heater 
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business because in selling and installing 
a warm air circulating job you are per- 
forming a worthy and valuable service 
for the community. 

Your opportunity for profit is limit- 
less. Your obligation to your community 
and your responsibilty for the health 
of your community are definite. 

But to realize and fulfill these, you 
must recognize changing conditions, you 
must employ modern business methods. 
Yesterday is old. Today is new. To- 
morrow will be different. The business 
man who clings to old customs, habits 
and prejudices is doomed to disappoint- 
ment and failure. But the future is 
bright and attractive in the heating field 
for that man who serves his fellows and 
contributes to the health, happiness and 
prosperity of the community. 

Following Mr. Gediest’s able dis- 
cussion of correct methods of in- 
stalling warm air heaters, the ses- 
sion devoted some time to the treat- 
ment of problems presented through 
the Question Box. 

The election of officers resulted 
in the choosing of the following 
members to administer the affairs 
of the Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation of Ohio for the ensuing 
terms: 

President—Georce Dietz, JR., 
Cincinnati. 

Vice-president—L. W. HENSLEE, 
Zanesville. 

Secretary —gWILLIAM = MILLER, 
Dayton. 

Treasurer—W. J. BirMINGHAM, 
Cleveland (re-elected ). 

Directors—A. E. MuUNKEL, Co- 
lumbus; JouN WEIGEL, Cincinnati, 
and W. M. Myers, Dover. 

Cincinnati was chosen as the 1923 
convention city. After resolutions 
of thanks and appreciation to re- 
tiring officers, the Auxiliary and the 
Zanesville Committees, 


tion adjourned. 


the Conven- 


The business man who doesn’t be- 
lieve in advertising belongs in the 
the same category with the farmer 
who doesn’t believe in fertilizing 
his fields. 





The man who steals another per- 
son’s ideas and tries to build up 
credit for himself upon other peo- 
ple’s achievements is worse than a 
common thief; he is a parasite of 
the most pitiful type, who practices 
self-deception, stunts his own brain 
and prostitutes his own self-respect 
to a bloated and diseased egotism. 
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Convention Sidelights. 


The arrangements made for the « 


pleasure and comfort of the visiting 
contractors and their ladies were 
carried out to perfection. Every- 
thing went off just as it was planned 
and everybody was pleased. Mr. 
Hensler and his committee certain- 
ly have reason to feel proud over 
their fine work. 

The only criticism that was made 
—and that was not against the com- 
mittee—pertained to the attitude of 
the management of one of the 
hotels, the Clarendon. 

There was absolutely no evidence 
of any desire on the part of the 
office employes or other “help” to 
make their guests feel at home. 
While the meals were good, most 
of the waiters were careless in serv- 
ing them and impudent when atten- 
tion was called to their mistakes. 

They have a rule against check- 
ing out for meals, which of course 
it is their privilege to have, but 
when this rule is enforced against 
guests who although registered at 
nine o’clock had not been able to 
get a room at eleven® when the noti- 
fication was given as to absence for 
lunch, it seems rather inconsiderate, 
to say the least. 

The Auxiliary was on deck, of 
course, and in large numbers. 

Only a few exhibits were ar- 
ranged in the convention hall, 
among which were those of the fol- 
lowing companies : 

W. E. Lamneck Company, Co- 
lumbus, with their Simplified fur- 
nace pipes and fittings and Lam- 
neck furnaces. 

The Fox Furnace Company, 
Elyria, with “Sunbeam” furnaces. 

Merit Paint and Varnish Com- 
pany, Cleveland, with a full line of 
Liquid Cement, Tinners’ Red and 
other paint specialties used by sheet 
metal workers. 

Lennox Furnace Company, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, with the “Torrid 
Zone” steel furnace. 

American Rolling Mill Company, 
Middletown and Zanesville, with a 
fine showing of galvanized sheets 
and products of same, also a mov- 
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ing picture illustrating the making 
of Armco Ingot Iron. 

The following Auxiliary mem- 
bers were among those present: 

W. B. Kirk, Forest City Foundry 
& Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

James Eisemann, Monroe Foun- 
dry & Furnace Company, Monroe, 
Michigan. 

A. A. Senor, Merit Paint & Var- 
nish Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
'M. B. Armstrong, The Thomas 
& Armstrong Company, London, 
Ohio. 

George G. Auer, Auer Register 
Company, 3608 Payne Avenue, 
Cleveland Ohio. 

F. O. Carfer, J. M. & L. A. Os- 
born Company, Cleveland Ohio. 

R. C. Dean, The Henry Furnace 
& Foundry Company, 1548 East 
82nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

E. H. Erk, F. O. Schoedinger 
Company, Columbus Ohio. 

Fred F. Foster, 108 West Fifth 
Avenue, Columbus Ohio. 

Milo M. Gardner, The J. M. & 
L. A. Osborn Company, 1359 EI- 
wood Road, East Cleveland Ohio. 

J. G. Henninger, The J. M. & 
L. A. Osborn Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

D. A. Hossler, The J. M. & L. 
A. Osborn Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

A. W. Howe, The J. M. & L. A. 
Osborn Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. J. Kinsner, J. Kinsner & Son, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. P. Lamneck, W. E. Lamneck 
Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

George V. Lamneck, W. E. Lam- 
neck Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

John T. Lennon, The Lennox 
Furnace Company, 6764 Page Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, Missouri. 

George W. Newey, International 
Heater Company, 642 Laurel Ave- 
nue, Zanesville, Ohio. 

A. G. Pedersen, AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD, 
620 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

R. L. Shugg, The American Roll- 
ing Mill Company, 1402 Union 
Trust Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AND HARDWARE 
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Harold J. Smith, The J. M. & L, 
A. Osborn Company, 14603 Show 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

R. E. Taylor, Fox Furnace Com- 
pany, Elyria Ohio, Dennison Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

L. B. Ticknor, The J. M. & L. 


A. Osborn Company, 33 Warren, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

J. V. Walsh, Follansbee Brothers 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

A. E. Watson, Berger Manufac- 
turing Company, Canton, Ohio, care 
San Marco, Apt. 7, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

W. W. Lewis, H. V. Mercer, D. 
H. Bleecker and H. H. Besuden, 
American Rolling Mill Company. 

J. A. Sterner, Williamson Heat- 
er Company, Canton. 

Much amusement was created at 
the meeting Tuesday evening, when 
R. C. Dean, of the Henry Furnace 
and Foundry Company, Cleveland, 
was called to the platform by the 
chairman. Unaware of the honor 
that was about to be conferred upon 
him, Dean went forth, and was pre- 
sented with an old fashioned “biled” 
pleated white shirt, with all the 
fixings” including celluloid collar 
and tie to go with it. The gift was 
presented by Mrs. J. T. Shaw from 
the ladies of the Convention, who 
had heard Dean tell his wife that 
he wished she would get him a new 
shirt. ; 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harp- 
WARE ReEcorp was the only trade 
paper represented at the Conven- 
tion. 

The official program was unusu- 
ally handsome, having a reproduc- 
tion in colors of the famous oil 
painting of the Armco spirit which 
hangs in the reception hall of the 
American Rolling Mill Comapny. 





Strange how some hard-headed 
business men fall for certain forms 
of flattery. We know quite a few 
able citizens who listen to the 
smooth yet basically ignorant talk- 
er and ignore the man who is quiet 
but efficient. Verily, verily many a 
man is taken at his own valuation 
if he is a good press agent himself. 
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Ohio Auxiliary Elects Officers 
for Ensuing Term. 

During the convention of the 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Associa- 
tion of Ohio at Zanesville, Ohio, 











Francis O. Carfer, Re-elected 
President Ohio Auxiliary. 


this week, the members of the Ohio 
Auxiliary found time for a brief 
meeting Wednesday morning, July 
19th, at which the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing term: 
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President— (re-elected) FRANCIS 
O. Carrer, J. M. & L. A. Osborn 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

First Vice-President—A. _ E. 
Watson, Berger Manufacturing 
Company, Canton, Ohio, (re-elect- 
ed). 

Second Vice-President—FRANK 
H. WILserpinc, Ferbert-Schorn- 
dorfer Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Secretary—(re-elected) Frep F. 
Foster, W. E. Lamneck Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Treasurer—E. H. Erx, F. O. 
Schoedinger Company, Columbus, 


Ohio. 


Directors—R. C. Dean, Henry 
Furnace & Foundry Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Joun T. LENNON, 
Lennox Furnace Company, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa; R. E. Taytor, 
Fox Furnace Company, Elyria, 
Ohio, and R. L. SuucGe, American 
Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, 
Ohio. 

The Auxiliary has nearly one 
hundred members in good standing. 


Einstein’s Theory of the Fourth Dimension 
Applies to the Sheet Metal Business. 


Greenberg Shows How the Man, the Goods, the Customer and the 
Sale Must Be Properly Coordinated to Make for Success. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD by 
J. C. Greenberg, Cleveland, Ohio. 


HEARD the most heated argu- 

ment in Kelley’s shop I ever 
heard in my life. Kelley was there, 
30b Smith, the association secre- 
tary; and Henry Wise, the presi- 
dent. I do not know how the argu- 
ment started, but when I came into 
the office you could cut the smoke 
with a knife, and Kelley had the 
floor. 

“I say Einstein is right because 
the whole world says so,” Kelley 
was saying. 
dimension is as true as gospel. The 
trouble is with you fellows, that 
you don’t know yet the world is 
round,” 

“I don’t agree with you on this,” 
Wise answered him. “This Ein- 
stein fellow says that there is no 
gravity, and if there was no gravity 


“This here fourth. 


how in Sam Hill would a gutter 
work on a roof.” 

The moment I got the drift of 
the argument I just laughed right 
out loud. I simply could not help 
it. I just laughed till my sides 
ached. At my laughter they all 
looked in my direction. The dis- 
cussion was so intense that they 
did not notice that I had entered 
the office. 

At this point Bob Smith yelled, 
“Hello, there, old man, you’re just 
here at the right moment to settle 
a good hot argument. What do 


you know about this here Einstein 
theory ?” 

I simply could not talk for laugh- 
ing. Finally I found my breath 
and said, “Boys, stop that argu- 
ment. There are only twelve scien- 
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tists in the whole world who knows 
what Einstein means, and I am 
damn sure that not one of them is 
a sheet metal man. So forget it.” 

“Well,” exploded Kelley, who is 
a bad loser, “Isn’t there a fourth 
dimension ?” 

“IT don’t know, Kelley,” I an- 
swered, “all the dimensions I know 
of is length, breadth and thickness. 
If there is a fourth dimension, I 
can’t see it. Take a cube and you 
have three dimensions.” 

“Now this here Einstein—” came 
from Kelley. 

“Aw, forget Einstein, you poor 
nut,” said Wise jokingly, “and let 
us talk business.” 

At this last remark I was inter- 
ested. Business is our line and we 
should know more about it, but 
Kelley was not satisfied. He in- 
sisted that I back him up on the 
fourth dimension by saying to me, 
“So you say there is no fourth 
di——” 

“Yes, Kelley,” I replied. “For 
the love of heaven, yes. There is 
a fourth dimension in business; 
does that satisfy you?” 

“Yes,” Kelley answered, “but 
you must prove it to us.” 

Can you beat that for a stubborn 
man? 

“All right. Let’s go,” I an- 
swered. “But, Kelley, you must 
keep still and not say a single word. 
Can you keep still for ten min- 
utes?” 

Kelley said he would try, so I 
proceeded. 

“Boys, there really is four dimen- 
sions in business when you look at 
it right. For ‘instance, there is 
yourself, the first dimension; your 
customer, the second dimension; 
the goods you have to sell, which 
is the third dimension, and finally 
the sale itself, which is the fourth 
dimension. These are the four 
dimensions. Now then, if you want 
to be a successful business man you 
must be a four-dimension guy.” 

This tickled Kelley. He got all 
swelled up. He was about to start 
an argument but Bob and Henry 
Wise would not let him argue. They 
insisted that I proceed to explain 
the things I said. So I went on. 

“The first dimension, which is 
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yourself, is important. You must 
know your business well enough to 
be able to tell facts and cut out all 
guess work. You, the first dimen- 
sion, must be a master sheet metal 
man and keep posted by reading 
trade magazines and attend asso- 
ciation meetings and keep wised up 
on the latest things, so you will be 
up to date. You must understand 
what a bank is for and what a job- 
ber is for. You must know that 
nationally advertised goods mean 
something, and that you must use 
quality goods. You must know 
overhead, labor and material costs, 
and profit, so you will figure right 
and get your profit when the job is 
finished.” 

Kelley was on pins and needles, 
but he had agreed to keep still. 

“The customer, the second di- 
mension,” I went on, “is the human 
nature element that enters into busi- 
ness. You must have customers. 
Therefore, you must know human 
nature so you can please the cus- 
tomer his way, not your own way. 
You must cater to the customer in 
a way that will please him. You 
must give quality service, so he will 
be contented, and boost you to his 
friends. You must always know 
that the customer knows what he 
expects from a sheet metal shop 
and insists on getting it. You must 
be the teacher to the customer and 
teach him what is best for him. 
He depends on your knowledge, if 
you can prove to him that you real- 
lv know something.” 

“Do you—” came from Kelley. 

“Oh, shut up!” said Bob. “You 
have promised to keep quiet.” 

Kelley kept still. 

“The goods, the third dimension, 
must be right. They must have 
quality and be right for the par- 
ticular job. No substitutes or short 
cuts. The goods must be right. 
Therefore, you must be a good buy- 
er and a good judge of material. 
You must buy high grade goods in- 
stead of buying price and terms. 
The customer depends on good ma- 
terial and thinks he is paying for 
it. There is no profit in selling a 
cheap piece of goods at a.-hizh 
It drives away the cus- 


price. 





tomer. The goods in your job 
mean everything, because it is 
what renders service, and the cus- 
tomer wants good service.” 

“Can I have just one word?” 
Kelley asked. 

“Not a peep,” came from Bob, 
“you’ve had your say long ago, 
Kelley.” 

“The sale is the fourth dimen- 
sion and is the most important,” I 
kept on. “This dimension is the 
one that you were all arguing about. 
It is the one dimension that most 
business men do not see. The sale 
is the actual process of turning the 
goods into profit, and we sheet 
metal men are poor salesmen. 

“In selling your goods, remem- 
ber that the customer has a right to 
say something and should be al- 
lowed to speak his mind. Make 
him ask questions and have an an- 
swer that is true and logical. Do 
not knock your competitor, because 
you cannot saw wood with a ham- 
mer. Make every sale a profitable 
sale and refuse to work for nothing. 
The sale, which is the fourth dimen- 
sion, is the most important because 
your success depends upon sales.” 

When I had finished, Kelley 
burst out with this: “Anyhow, I 
was right in my fourth dimension 
stuff. This here Einstein talks 
sense and I’m for him strong.” 

“Whether he is right or wrong,” 
I said, “is not for us to say. But I 
do know that if we follow out the 
natural laws and use them in our 
business we will all of us prosper 
and do well. If nothing else has 
four dimensions, I am sure that 
business has. 

“Study over this and ask your- 
self if you really are a four-dimen- 
sion sheet metal man. If not, bet- 
ter change your tactics and reform. 
The business world must take these 
dimensions to heart. They must 
realize that there is the Business- 
man, the Customer, the Goods, and 
the Sale. Without either of these 
it means good-bye, business. 

“Get wise and look around you 
and improve.” 





The most valuable feature of suc- 
cess is the struggle that precedes it. 
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Notes and Queries 














Repairs for Detroit Gasolene Engine. 
From Louis I. Drackert, Tipton, Mis- 
sourl. 
‘Kindly inform me where I can 


get repairs for a gasolene engine 
formerly made by the Detroit En- 
gine Works of Detroit, Michigan. 

Ans.—The Standard Motor 
Parts Company, Detroit, Michigan. 

Stamped Wash Boiler Covers. 
From Globe Auto Radiator and Sheet 

Metal Works, 418 East Congress 

Street, Detroit, Michigan. 

Will you please advise us where 
we can get stamped covers for wash 
boilers. 

Ans.—Clark-Smith 
Company, Peoria, Illinois; Nation- 
al Enameling and Stamping Com- 
pany, 346 West Kinzie Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; and The Republic 
Metalware Company, 1532 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Steel Stamps. 


From Meier Brothers, Henry, Illinois. 
Who makes a steel stamp, which, 


by pressing handles together, will 


Hardware 


stamp our name on galvanized sheet 

iron, leaving the name embossed. 
Ans.—The C. H. Hanson Com- 

pany, 178 North Clark Street, and 

R. and S. Engraving and Die 

Works, 625 West Jackson Boule- 

vard; both of Chicago, Illinois. 

Acid Core Solder. 


From Independence Radiator Repair 
Shop, 108 Third Avenue, Independ- 
ence, Iowa. 

Please advise us who makes acid 
core solder. 

Ans.—Chicago Solder Company, 
4241 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

“Dangler” Gas Fire Pot. 


*rom Ideal Sheet Metal Works, 423 
Central Avenue, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Can you tell us who makes the 


“Dangler” gas fire pot? 

Ans.—Dangler Stove Company, 
Division American Stove Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Patent Attorney. 


From Walcott-Stephens 
114 Hemphill Street, Fort 
Texas. 

Will you please give me the name 


of a reliable patent attorney, where 
we can make application for patent 
right. 

Ans.—Hubert E. Peck, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


Company, 


Worth 


Pacific 
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Descriptive Index and Guide to New Patents. 


Improved Devices Which May Save Labor in Your Shop 
or Add Another Source of Income to Your Retail Store. 


1,418,587. Washing-machine 
pounder. Charles F, Lockhart and 
Everett H. Roby, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Filed July 25, 1921. 

1,418,683. Tool handle. William 
Hatton Stevens, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
Filed December 23, 1920. 

1,418,694. Razor-blade _ holder. 
Eugene Betz, Newark, N. J., as- 
signor of one-half to Henry Kopp, 
Filed July 1, 

1,418,763. Lawn sprinkler. Amos 
Williams, Calif. 
October 8, 1920. 


Orange, N. J. 1921. 


Sawtelle, Filed 


1,418,919. Hinge. Roy Leverne 
Hall, Portageville, Mo. Filed Janu- 
ary 20, 1922. 

1,418,955. Metal-bending ma- 
chine. William S. Mason, Norris- 


town, Pa., assignor of one-third to 








f 
t 


1,420)43., 


Charles B. 
Pa., and one-third to Henry Fred- 


Harding, Lansdowne, 


ericks, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed De- 
cember 18, 1920. 
1,418,794. Rasp file. 
Rodow, New York, N. Y. 
Kebruary 1, 1921. 


Abraham 
Filed 


1,420,002. Ventilator. William S. 
Webster and George O. Webster, 
Chicago, Ill. Filed July 15, 1921. 

1,420,043. Camp stove. Vincent 
Lasbury, Griggsville, Ill. Filed Feb- 
ruary 5, 1921. 

1,420,064. Device for smoothing 
John C. Stiles, St. 


Filed February 28, 


sheet metal. 
Louis, Mo. 
192I. 
1,420,142. Ventilator cap. John 
K. Pennington, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Filed June 16, 1920. 


__haagaies 


AIS.074 








1,420,157. Wringer support. Her- 
man A, Sperlich, Highland Park, 
Mich., assignor to Crystal Washing 
Machine Company, Detroit, Mich., 
a corporation of Michigan. Filed 
March 21, 1918, Serial No. 223,732. 
Renewed May 3, 1921. 

1,420,171. Lathe-tool holder. 
Walter O. Wille, Waterloo, Lowa. 


Filed February 19, 1921. 

1,420,309. Lawn mower and clip- 
per. Verna Paris Drake, Oklahoma, 
Okla. Filed June 14, 1920. 

1,420,342. Connection for knife 
handles and blades. Joseph A. Rich- 
ard, Southbridge, Mass. Filed No- 
vember 6, 1920. 

1,420,409. Wrench. Raymond T. 
Brown, Lima, Ohio. Filed July 20, 


1921. 
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Review of Conditions in the Metal Markets. 


General Situation in the Steel Industry. 


Report of 


Prices and Tendencies in Sheet Metals, Pig Iron, etc. 


COPPER BUYING IS 
LESS ACTIVE. 


Purchase of copper by domestic 
consumers is on a smaller scale this 
week than it was earlier in the 
month. 

The market remains strong at 14 
cents delivered for electrolytic in 


any position up to and _ including 
September. 
Consumers show small interest 


beyond the third quarter but few if 
any producers are offering copper 
for shipment after September. The 
probability, however, is that electro- 
lytic could be bought for even later 
shipment at 14 cents delivered. 

Foreign demand is also less ac- 
tive, at. least so far as exporters 
operating in the local market are 
concerned. 

Additional moderate orders are 
understood to have been taken in 
Europe by the Copper Export As- 
sociation at 14.20 to 14.25 cents, 
cost, insurance, and freight, Euro- 
pean continental ports. 

Exporters to Great Britain are 
not offering 14 cents free aboard 
steamer New York, but on _ the 
other hand, offerings to sell are 
light. 

It would be difficult to purchase 
even 100 ton lots of electrolytic at 
14 cents free aboard steamer New 
York. 

At the same time it would be 
difficult to sell any appreciable ton- 
nage over 14 cents free aboard 
steamer. 


There is no disposition on the — 


part of producers to sell for Sep- 
tember or longer ahead delivery. 

The copper is on hand, and there 
is no reason why the consumers 
shouldn’t take it and pay for it. The 
producers have carried the load 
long enough. 

Germany, France and England, 
all were in the market for fair 
sized amounts of copper this week 
at 14 cents a pound. 





So far this month’s foreign busi- 
ness has been at the rate of about 
40,000,000 pounds. 

Domestic consumers are busy, 
and are buying as they go along. 
It would not be surprising if July’s 
sales, foreign and domestic, aggre- 


gated 140,000,000 or 150,000,000 
pounds. 
From now on the new copper 


production, which began in April 
this year, will begin to appear in 
the refined figures. 

This will, of course, partially 
offset the favorable decrease in re- 
fined stocks noted as of July 1. 


It is well to remember, however, 
that the end of the war scrap— 
secondary metal—is in sight, and 
when the producers again have the 
full demand to supply, sales and de- 
liveries should increase, all aside 


from improvement in European 
conditions and general business 
affairs in this country. 

Tin. 


Consumers are not buying tin to 
any notable extent. They appear to 
take no interest in any price above 
31 cents. 

As a consequence, dealers are 
unable to sell against their London 
offers. 

In fact they are more inclined to 
buy than to sell at concessions. 


The immediate prospects as far as 
America is concerned, do not favor 
an advance in price, what with un- 
favorable strike conditions, in addi- 
tion to the customary slowing up of 
business during the summer 
months, but it seems to be quite in 
London’s power to hold the mar- 
ket around the present level until 
conditions improve and there are 
many in the trade who are compar- 
atively bullish on far off futures at 
31. cents. 

Chicago prices increased 1 cent 
per pound and are now 35 cents for 
pig tin and 37 cents for bar tin. 


Lead. 


A condition of sluggishness char- 
acterizes the lead market. 

Prices remain unchanged, for the 
most part, in the main markets. 

Some producers report a fair 
number of sales at 5.50 cents East 
St. Louis basis to points where 
freights are a little in their favor. 

Undoubtedly the strike troubles 
are helping to limit present purchas- 
ing, and in lead as in other commodi- 
ties a clearance of the situation in 
this respect would have a decided 
effect. 


Solder. 


Chicago warehouse prices on bar 
solder are as follows: Warranted 
50-50, per 100 pounds, $22.00; 
Commercial 45-55, per 100 pounds, 
$20.50; and’ Plumbers’ 40-60, per 
100 pounds, $19.25. 


Zinc. 


The advance in zinc prices, that 
started some two weeks ago, has 
stimulated a large volume of buy- 
ing and quotations are still ascend- 
ing. 

The publication of the June statis- 
tics, which showed that stocks had 
been reduced to 29,576 tons, equiv- 
alent to only 20 days consumption, 
also gave an impetus to the market. 

The present surplus is below nor- 
mal and a shortage in the metal is 
likely to develop this month. 


With a bull market in progress 
some increase in output is bound to 
follow, but except for those situat- 
ed in the gas country, coal shortage 
will curtail efforts at expansion, it 
is believed. 

Chicago prices of zinc in slabs 
advanced 15 points during the week, 
the quotation now being $6.40 per 
100 pounds. 


Sheets. 


The average price of 26, 27 and 
28 gauge black sheet shipments in 
May-June in the Youngstown, Ohio, 
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district was 2.90 cents against 2.80 
cents the preceding period and of 
tin plate $4.65 a base box. . 

The tin plate price was unchanged 
from the previous period. 

The advance boosts the wages of 
sheet mill operatives three points on 
the base rate to 22%4 points above 
the base against a low of 18 in the 
depression. It is an actual advance 
of about two per cent of the May- 
June rate of earnings. 

Reports of a general advance for 
iron and steel workers continue to 
circulate but are lacking of confirm- 
ation in manufacturing quarters. 

In the present uncertain state of 
operations owing to the coal situa- 
tion and with costs mounting ow- 
ing to higher steel prices, it is be- 
lieved that manufacturers will move 
very slowly in advancing wages; 
also that independents may scarce- 
ly be expected to take the initiative. 


Tin Plate. 


Taking the industry as a whole, 
the tin plate mills have been count- 
ing on an operation of about 75 per 
cent for the remainder of this month 
and for next month, this being pre- 
dicated partly upon the state of 
order books and partly on prospects 
of steel supply. 

Developments of the past two or 
three weeks have been in the direc- 
tion of promising a restriction in 
steel supply, over what the mills 
have been getting in the past few 
weeks, and most mills are in the po- 
sition that they can not be certain 
of enough steel to increase their tin 
plate production. 

The outlook at the moment is 
that if the mills do not average a 75 
per cent operation between now and 
September Ist, it will be because of 
steel supply and not on account of 
tin plate orders. 

Prices remain unchanged at $4.75 
per base box, Pittsburgh. 


Old Metals. 


Wholesale quotations in the Chi- 
cago district which should be con- 
sidered as nominal are as follows: 
Old steel axles, $15.50 to $16.00; 
old iron axles, $21.50 to $22.00; 
steel springs, $15.50 to $16.00; No. 
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I wrought iron, $13.50 to $13.00; 
No. I cast, $15.50 to $16.00, all per 
net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 
metals are quoted as follows, per 
pound: Light copper, 8% cents; 
light brass, 44% cents; lead, 4% 
cents; zinc 2% cents; and _ cast 
aluminum, 12 cents. 


Pig Iron. 

While a fair amount of coal is 
being mined in the non-union fields, 
traffic congestion on certain lines 
serving these territories is aggra- 
vating the fuel shortage, and sup- 
plies of coal at several by-product 
coking plants are seriously threat- 
ened. 

For this reason it is anticipated 
that the pig iron and ingot steel pro- 
duction for July will fall below that 
of June. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
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pany has been forced to bank two 
blast furnaces and suspend its Bes- 
semer department, while the Trum- 
bull-Cliffs Iron Company has also 
banked a stack. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company expects to bank two fur- 
naces this week. 

Already coke has sold as high as 
$11.50 Connellsville ovens. <A 
shortage of steel owing to decreased 
deliveries to consumers, however, 
is not anticipated at this time. 

There is little interest in the mar- 
ket at the present time on the part 
of either producer or consumer and 
the market turnover is slight. 

The bulk of the present turnover 
is in prompt deliveries at a premium 
and the balance for later deliveries 
at the base prices, with the price av- 
erage slightly higher than it was two 
or three weeks ago. 


Shortage of Fuel and Labor Stringency Are 
Retarding Steel Production and Deliveries. 


As a Result of These Conditions, Premiums for Prompt 
Shipment Are Being Asked in Practically All Lines. 


UEL shortage is acute in the 

steel industry. Indeed, it is 
more keenly felt this week than at 
any period since the miners’ strike 
began nearly four months ago. 

In addition, traffic conditions are 
far from satisfactory; and the in- 
adequacy of transportation is an 
adverse factor. 

Besides, the labor stringency is 
beginning to exercise an unfavor- 
able effect upon production. 

Under these combined difficulties 
there has been some decrease in 
steel production and forward de- 
liveries, and premiums for prompt 
shipments are still being asked in 
most lines. 

The only price changes during the 
past week was the advance of 5 
points in light rails to 1.75 cents a 
pound Pittsburgh, while the sheet 
market softened among independ- 
ents, several of whom have dropped 
down to the level maintained by the 
leading interest for some weeks 
past. Also there are reports cur- 


rent to the effect that tinplate has 
been sold as low as $4.65. 

The market for cotton ties was 
opened at $1.10 Pittsburgh per 
bundle of 45 pounds by the Car- 
negie Steel Company, as against 
$1.35 and $1.30 last season. The 
reduction was made in order to meet 
German competition. 

The report of the American Iron 
& Steel Institute showed a decline 
of 88,332 tons in the steel ingot pro- 
duction for June, while the unfilled 
tonnage report of the United States 
Steel Corporation recorded an_ in- 
crease of 381,303 tons. 

The steel output for the country 
amounted to 3,010,823 tons in June, 
but the loss was due to the holidays, 
as rate of output showed a slight 
gain. Last month was the first set- 
back the steel industry has expe- 
rienced since the turn of the mar- 
ket last July, when the total output 
amounted to 954,128 tons. The total 
for the first six months of the cur- 
rent year was 15,427,870 tons. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 


HARDWARE RECORD 


is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 





METALS 


PIG IRON. 


Chicago Foundry $24 00 to $25 00 


ao eee Fdy. No. 
24 00 to 26 00 


cae Sup. Char- 
coal 31 65 


Malleable 24 00 to 25 00 


FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 

TIN PLATES. 

Per Box 
14x20 112 sheets $10 00 
BARDS. cccccicece 25 
146280. . ccccccees 60 
14x20..... 90 
14x20. ‘: 25 
SOEES.. cc ccccsces 00 
BORRS. cccccccoes 50 

ne 20 
BOER kcccccoecs 80 
20x28 50 


COKE PLATES. 


Cokes, 180 lbs... 20x28 $11 80 
Cokes, 200 lbs... 20x28 12 00 
Cokes, 214 Ibs...IC 20x28 12 35 
Cokes, 270 lbs...IX 20x28 14 10 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 
Base...... per 100 lbs. $3 38 


ONE PASS COLD ROLLED 
BLACK. 
100 Ibs. $4 
100 Ibs. 
100 Ibs. 
100 Ibs. 


100 Ibs. 
100 Ibs. 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


per 100 Ibs. $22 
45-55 ......per 100 Ibs. 20 
Plumbers . per 100 Ibs. 19 


In Slabs 


Cask lots, stock...... 
Less than cask 


COPPER. 
Copper Sheets, base 


LEAD. 


American Pig 


Full coils 
Cut coils 


--per 100 ‘ 
---Pper 100 Ibs. 9 25 


per lb. 35c 
per lb. 37c 


HARDWARE, SHEET 
METAL _ SUPPLIES, 
WARM AIR HEATER 
FITTINGS AND AC- 
CESSORIES. 


ADZES. 


Coo ° 
sere re Héeteeueenenenen cee 
White's ..ccccccccces Net 


TION. 
Shells, 


Loaded, Peters. 

Loaded with *Black Powder 18% 

Loaded with Smokeless 
Powder ......+. 

Winchester. 

Smokeless Repeater 
Grade 

Smokeless "Leader 
Grade 


U. M. C. 
Nitro Club 
Arrow 
New Club .. 
Gun Wads—per 1000. 
Winchester 7- 8 gauge 10 
9-10 gauge 10 
= 11-28 gauge 10 
ASBESTOS. 
paper a to 1/16... 
Millboard 3/32 to 
Corrugated Paper (250 
sq. ft. to roll) 
AUGERS 
Boring Machine 
Carpenter’s Nut 
Hollow. 


~——- 2 - 
RRS RK & 


RAK 


$6.00 per roll 


per doz. $30 00 


Post Hole. 
Iwan’s Post Hole and Well 
0 and 5% 
Vaughan’s, 4 to 9 “in., with- 
out handles per doz. $14 00 


AWLS. 
Brad. 


No. 3 Handled..per doz. $0 65 
No. 1050 Handle od 1 40 
Patent asst’d, 1 to 4 ” 35 


Harness. 
Common 


doz. $1 
Patent ..... - 1 00 


Peg. 
Shouldered 60 
Patented 75 


doz. $2 50 
No. “344 ‘Goodell. 
Pratt, list 
No. 7 Stanley....per 
AXES, 


First Quality, Single 
Bitted (unhandled), 
4 1b., per doz.... 


Good Quality, Single 
Bitted, same weight, — 
doz. .. eve 
BALANCES, SPRING. 


Universal. 
Sight Spring......List less 25% 
Straight ........List less 25% 


BARS, WRECKING. 


B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 


a ~ wh < 


Gnu fron handle...... 
BINDING CLOTH. 
Zine 
MUGGED cccoccecce 
Brass, plated .......++2++++-60% 
BITS. 
Pattern.. 


Ford’s pore 
Irwin 


e --385% 
Russell * Jennings. -++--less 10% 
Clark’s Expansive........33%% 


CaN ccccceccccecccesccocectee 


Countersink. 
American Gpemhens. scococe 3 WD 
= Fiat eeccocees 
Dowel. 
Russel Jennings ......plus 20% 


Gimlet. 
Standard Double Cut Gross $8 40 
Nail Metal Single ° 
oe e«e+++-Gross $4 00—$5 00 


Ream 
Standard Square....Doz. $2 50 
American Octagon.. 50 
Sesew Driver. 
No. 1 --Each 18c 
No. 26 Stanley........Each 70c 


BLADES, SAW. 
Atkins 380-in. 
Nos 


eecees 40 
$8 90 $9 45 35° 40 
_— 30-in. 


Wooden 
Patent ..... 


BLOW TORCHES (See Firepots). 
BOARDS. 
Per. Doz. 


wood lined BS 45 

es ed ee - 16 95 

0, “ “ Ss 00 
26, paper lined. ‘ 15 
9 10 


80 


‘ash. 
760, Banner Globe 
(single) ..per doz. $5 25 
No. 652, Banner Globe 
ma. ingle) per doz. 675 
0. 801, Brass ine’ per doz. 8 25 
Ne. 860, Single—Plain 


BOLTS. 
Carriage, Machine, etc. 

Carriage, cut thread, %x6 
and sizes smaller and 
shorter coccccce tO 

Carriage sizes, larger 
longer than %x6....50 & 5% 

Machine, %x4 and sizes small- 
er and shorter 60 & 10% 

Machine, aizes and 
longer than %x4. - - & 5% 

Stove 

Mortise, Door. 
iron 


Wrousht, bronzed 
Flush. 

Wrought ...... 
Spring. 

Wrought 

Wrought, 


Mail. No. 2 4 10 
Per doz. ‘$18 00 $23 06 $29 00 
Cast Iron. 

Per dos. ..... 

tre. 

Stanley’s Net Prices 
Stearns, No. 2..per doz. $48 00 
BRACES, RATCHET. 
Goodell-Pratt No. 408....... 60 
oe -No. 410....... 4 80 

00 
65 


30. 


00 
5 
05 


BURRS, RIVETING. 
Copper Burrs only 
Tinners’ Iron Burrs only.... 


BUTTS. 
Steel, antique copper or dul! 
brass finish—case lots— 
s%4x8%. --per dozen pairs $2 2s 
Heavy Bevel steel inside 
— case lots— 
per dozen sets 7 50 
Steel “bit keyed woegy da 
sets, each 
Wrought brass— “pit "keyed 
front door sets, each.... 3 25 
Cylinder front door sets, 
GE desuceyesstonsccces FER 
CALIPERS. 
Double osneoousen 
Inside and ‘Outside’ necdoded 


CARRIERS. 


Diamoné, Regular... -each, 
Diamond, Sling...... > 


CASTERS. 
Standard—Ball Bearing. 
ie 0 


Martin’ s- 


CATCHERS, GRASS. 
per doz. oe : 


CEMENT, FURNACE, 
American Seal, : lb. cans, net $0 
b. cans, 
= bin 3B 1b, cans, 1 
Asbestos, 5 e 
Pecora, 


= 25 Ib. cans..... 


Ganee, 
Breast Chains 
With Slide. . = Sue. pairs, 
Without’ Slide. 
Doublestack .... P 
With Covert Snaps “ 
Picture Chains. 
Light brass, 3 ft., per doz. 
t. 


Heavy brass, 
Sas (Morton’s) 
Steet, per 100 ft. 


o_ = Chains. 
List Net Plus 15% 


gy CARPENTERS’. 
Per gro. $2 ‘3 


eer 
White i 80 
Common White School 
Crayon ns 0 30 
CHIMNEY TOPS. 
--Per bag $1 80 
CHECK, DOOR. 
coccoccceeees Mat 
cocccceceeee Tat 


CHISELS. 
Cold, 
Good quality, % in., each $0 44 
“ “ % n., oo 0 22 


Diamond Point. 

V. & B. No. 15, \ as Oe 
V. & B. No. 15 i 48 
Firmer Bevelled. 

Round Nose. 

Vv. & B. No. 65, 33 

Vv. & B. No. 65, 44 
Socket 


Cape. 

V. & B. No. 60, , oe 
V. & B. No. 50, 64 
HUCKS, DRILL. 

Goodell’s, for Goodell’s Screw 
Drivers........List less 35-40% 

Yankee, for Yankee — 
Drivers ... 


Cc 
Anti-Bent Wood, 
Ge - 


Common Dash, 


Cabinet 

Screw ....ee8 
Carpenters 

Steel ay -List price plus 20% 
Carriage Makers’. 

2%- Inch. ..+++++ Der dos ‘. : 4 


12 e iid 


ose. 

Sherman’s brass, %- aa 
per doz. 0 

= bras, ‘%-inch, “per 


eee eee ewe ener eereee 


1 20 


Saw Filers 
Wentworth's, No, 1, ae 50; No. 
» $18. 26; No. 8, $16.25. 


CLAWS, TACK. 
Wood hdl. No. 10. .per doz. $ 15 
Forged steel, wood hdl. 16 
| oo BOGGS saccunsées 338 

ee ween 50 
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CLEVISES. 


Malleable ..-+++++++ee9- +-10c Ib. 
aia 
us). 
hy eee ceape 82 g0 
» Leccece ecoccccoce eecsecce 
No Saad me a ae 
CLIPS, 
Axle ..--+> wocccccccccecece 65&5% 
roy with seed pieces, 
per OZ, .e.eeseeses + -$1 26 
Non Rivet tail * pieces, 
per doz. ..... eoccccces 25 
Non Rivet GEIB e ccccevess 90 
Game ..-eeevcerees ba 50c 
COLLARS, STOVE PIPE. 
Lacquered. 
EROROS. « - - 20> = 5 6 7 
c attern, 
oer OB. cccece 65c Thc $4 00 
COMPASSES. 
Carpenters’ ....-eeeeeeeees 15% 


OPPERS—Soldering. 
Pointed Roofing. 


3 1b. and heavier....per Ib. 40c 
3 Ib. .ceee ecceccecece os 48c 
2% Ib..... Secceneeees pie 45c 
BEE Pinceseetas$saenes - 55c 
1 ID. ccccccccccccese - 60c 
CORD. 
e. 

White Wire.......... 60 & 5% 
Sash. 

Spot No. 7T..cccccess per Ib. 65c 

Common, No. 7..... oe 4@c 


OTTERS, SPRING. 
AU ARES ccccccccdcccccese HD 


COUPLINGS, HOSE 
Brass ....cccceee Per dos. $2 25 


CUT-OFFS 
Standard gauge. .......0++++-35% 
36 Gauge..e...cee ccc cele reo 20% 
CUTTERS. 
Glass. 
Red Devil. ceccccccccese «+.-Net 
Meat. 
Enterprise—Nos. 5 
Each ....$2 50 ve 3s 3° is 
Nos. 22 
” ----$6 50 $8 50 
Pipe 
Saunder’ s, Nos. 3 
MOOR ccceses ‘$1 85 2 75 6 75 
Slaw and Kraut. r doz 
4-knife Kraut...... $20 “00-56 00 
3- — trove: 
Mee U. cccocecces -13 00-18 00 
1-kaife "Slaw nace ereai 2 60 
2-knife Slaw....... 3 00 
ere ‘ 11 00 
DAMPERS, STOVE PIPE. 
Diamond. 
CONGR ccccowecescee per doz. $1 60 
DIGGERS. 
Post Hole. 
Iwan’s Split Handle 
(Eureka) 


4-ft. Handle...per doz. 15 00 

7-ft. Handle...per doz. 20 00 
—— 4 Hercules pattern, 

ae. secaaee eeeee - 18 00 

Dividers, WERE ccccccccccceocte 


DRILLS. 
Bench, 


Seen Twist (New 
st) ceceeseseenesos cede 


Me ncng 
oy Falls No. 12, per 
GOR, 00006000064000¢008 $45 50 
Millers Falis” No. 112, per 
doz cooee 82 00 


nd. 
Goodell’s Automatic. 
No. gees vent owed each $1 60 
= Pre - ee 
Goodell- Pratt No. 4% * 300 
Goodell-Pratt No. 379. “ 4 00 
Reciprocating. 
OG scaceessans ©“ OR 


SeevEne, SCREW. 


CRG  vcvwansadadeseas ..-Nets 
EAVES TROUGH. 

79% of Standard List. 

Me cinusavdnbaeken daeen .-Net 


ELBOWS—Conductor Pipe. 
Galvaniecd Steel, Tin and Terne 
Plafm Round or Round Corrugated 

2 to 6 inch, Std. gauge ..65% 
2 to 6 inch, 26 gauge ....45% 


2 to 6 inch, 24 gauge ....20% 
Milcor heshebeee oe errr esese 
Square Corrugated. 

Standard gauge ...... 22-50% 

ee. GE alka nactaaa eae sues 30% 
D. -cdubkecsinstheseashas Net 
Portico El 
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ELBOWS—Stove Pipe. 


l-piece Corrugated, U —_m 
0: 
6-inch ..... sentweeen é$0s cee $1 25 
6-inch Coeccccccccccsecces 1 40 
PS s8eenuecessceeusnecan 1 80 
Special Corrugated 
Doz. 
eee eee $1 16 
WE. Chew esbnc ches edadnen 1 
Uniform, Collar Adjustable 
Doz. 
OE snvecvndencecedseses $1 60 
CGE accconcesesececess oc 5 
WUD «ee wSeasesesonesevess 2 26 
FACES, WOOD—50% off list. 
FENCING. 
Lawn fence, single space, 
PD ° ottededsnes ea awe $912 
Lawn fence, single space, 
GEG wethenenes+csees 10 20 


Lawn fence, “double space, 
EEE KS ondecdaneescoens 12 50 

Lawn eek, double space, 
42-inch 

Field fence, 26-inch, No. 10 

da bottom 12 filling 26 50 
Same, 6 filling.......... 33 82 

Field fence, 32-inch, No. 10 
tep and bottom 12 as 30 34 


a 6 filling.. 39 41 
ES AND RASPS. 
Heller’s yt ssaceeeun 10% 
AUROTIGRR coccccccccsccovess 7 
BPGRES cocccceccscs -+-.60 & 10% 
Black Diamond .......... 50-10% 
MBO scccccccccccces «---60-10% 
Great Western ........ 60 & 10% 
Kearney & Foot ...... 60 & 10% 
McClellan .......0.6 ---60 & 10% 
DEED 8.0600 0e000006 60-10-10% 
REE “écveccocvescovceeees 60% 
J. Barton Smith ....... 50-10-5% 
ED 8005000wenstecesvnes Net List 
FIRE POTS, 


Clayton & Lambert’s— 
East of west boundry line of 
Province of Manitoba, Canada, 
No. Dakota, So. Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Amarillo, San Angelo and La- 
redo, Texas....... onntecoes 55 
West of 
| ee err rer 52% 

Terner ‘Brass * Works— 


No. 43 Kerosene-Gasolene 
Master Torch, 1 qt..... $5 40 
No. 48 Kerosene- — 
Master Torch, 
No. 95 Double "sat Torch, 
Gasolene, 1 qt.......... 6 95 
ne ooh ‘woe “Gasolene 
qt. (new line). 6 48 
No. et “singie. Jet Gasolene 


Torch, 1 qt..... eccece 93 
Plum , 
No. 53 Galv. “= Tank 
with Bulb, 7 iene sas 6 75 
o 63 Galv tron Tank 
with Pump, 7 pts....... 7 47 


p, 7 
No. 56 Straight shie Steel 
Tank with Bulb, 7 pts. 8 82 
No. 66 Straight Side Steel 
Tank, with Pump, 7 pts. 9 54 


GALVANIZED WARE 


Per doz. 
- > fcumpetitien). 8-qt. vend + 
13- “at. anadadeded «abies Tl 
nceeegeenee - 2 30 
wash tua, SS eee 5 30 
eececcee eveteceososes | OE 
No. Bocconscescesecesoces 7 00 
GARAGE DOOR HARDWARE 
Stanley ..cccccccccccceses All net 
GAU UGES. 
‘Marking. Mortise, etc...... --Nets 
re. 
Diestem’O ccccccccccccccecs 25% 
GIMLETS. 
Discount .....++++. 65% and 10% 
GLASS. 
- # satan A and B, 
GEE GBOD ccccccccoceses -85% 
Double. "Strength. A and ‘B, 
Ql) BISOS cocccccscccccccees 85% 
GLUE, 
B Amber...... cocees per ib. 35c 
A white . e220eess 40c 
H. S. Amber........ a 32c 
Liquid. 


+++ -40% 


Tae WE cccccccccoesees 
Thee CP accccccs "— oe z 
GREASE, AXLE. 
Wood Boxes. 
Frazer’s ...... .-per gro. $13 Be 


Hub Lightning. 
Wood 


Frazer's, 15 Ib. $1.00; 25 Ib. 
$1.50 each. 


x eae. 15 Ib. 90c; 25 
. $1.21 each. 


a HAFTS, AWL. 
rad. 
Common .......-.per doz. $0 35 


eg. 
Patent, plain top ot ee 
Patent, leather top ’ 80 


Common eeevesse 24 
Patent .ccccccces i 65 





AND HARDWARE RECORD 


HAMMERS, HANDLED. 


Each, net 

Blacksmiths’, Hand, No. 0 
C-OB.  ceccccccccscesce .$1 

Engineers’, No. 1, 26-0z.... 1 36 
Ma i 


No, 7, 7-O0Z...+- 
Machinists’, No. 1, 7-0Z.... 


Vanadium, No, 41, 20- “OB, 


DE. eweaccneesaeees 1 465 
Vanadium’ No. 41%, ié- “02. 
GBGM cccccccecccessces 1 45 
v. & B., ‘No. “11%; 16- -o2., es 
DE sucadecoseadupn bese 
Garden, Gity, No. 111%. 16 er 
Tinner’s ‘Riveting, No. 1, 8 
OS., @OCR wccccceces 80 
> Steel, No. i, 13° ‘oz.. 
CACH .cccces eC ececesesses 73 
Tack. 
Magnetic, 

Me. 6, emeMecccccccceds 1 00 
HAMMERS, HEAVY. 
POrrieeW i ccccccccece cocccee® 

Mason’s. 
Single and Double Face... .50% 
HANDLES. 
Aqphouioasat Tool. 
4%-inch, plain...per doz. $3 50 
Auger. 


Common Assorted, per doz.$0 75 


Pratt’s Adjustable, Nos. 

1 & 2, per doz........6. 6 00 
Tves’ Adjustable..per set 1 35 
xe. 

Hickory, No, 1....per doz. 3 00 
Hickory, No. 2. 2 00 
lst quality, second growth 6 00 
Special white, 2nd growth 4 50 
hisel. 

Hickory, Tanged, Firmer 

Assorted ....0c0- per doz. 55c 
Hickory, Socket Firmer, 
AGBOTORE cccccceces per doz. 70c 

Geek WEG .ncccccccces senves 40% 
Drifting FPlek ..cccccccccece 
File, assorted........ per doz. 30c 
Hammer and Matehe it. 
No. 1, per doS....... 0 80 
wogene couch hickory, per a 80 
| y-* Manure Fork, Han- 

les, Strap = Ferrule.. 

‘séesadsatkdeneees per doz. $7 00 
Screw Driver. 

AMBOTCOE « ccccccccocccs each 6c 
Shovel and Spade....... ooe+eNet 
HANGERS. 

Door. 
Matchless ........ ee ---Net 
TROTIRNO ccccccccconcceseees Net 


Richards 
Garage Door. 
(See Garage Door Hdw.) 

Conductor Pipe. 
Iwan’s Perfection......... 50% 
Milcor Perfection ..........Net 
Eaves Trough. 


Steel hangers ....cseeaeccees 30% 
Triple twist  rrgeabenqaiebet. -10% 
Milcor Eclipse ......... ooeeeNet 
Milcor Triplex ...... cccccccedtee 
Milcor Milwaukee ......... --Net 
HASPS. 
Hinge, Wrought, with staples, Net 
HATCHETS. 

Per doz. 

Size No. 2 extra quality 
BPORE cccccccccccesese --$16 00 
Competitive Grade ....... 12 00 


No. 2 Warranted Shingling 12 00 
Competitive Forged 8 00 
HAY RACK BRACKETS 
Wenzleman’s No, 1 


serene 


Ser doz. sets $18 00 
Wenzleman’s No. 2 
ecoceoces per doz. sets 19 20 
HINGES. 
Blind. 
Clark’s Gravity 
ING. Liccccccvccccces “Der, set 45c 
Me. B.cccccece ceeece 88c 
Gate. 
CRAPS. occccce 2 3 
Hegs. & Ltch, ea. Sbc 110 2 40 


Hinges only— 


pee OPT TTT TTT coe $l 25 
09960600000668005 1 55 
Latches oniy— 
Bi Boenceseceosccee each 28c 
NO. 3. .ccce occcccecs ” 8c 
Screen Door. 
1751—3x3 ........++-d0z. $2 00 
17538 —2%x2% ....-. “ 1 95 
Spring. 
Chicago ...... Add 10% bey list 
St. ctneeerceseen coccccec SO 
Matchless ........- 40% 
New Idea ...... per. gross “$e 90 


Wrought Iron. 
Per 100 pairs with screws: 
Light Strap Hinges, No. 3 $12 00 
Heavy Strap Hinges, No.4 15 75 
Light T Hinges....No.3 12 10 
Heavy T Hinges. . No. 4 20 00 
Extra Heavy T Hinges, 

osene No.4 21 50 


Screw Hook and ries, 

6 to 12 in...per 100 Ibs. $7 75 
14 to 20 in. 7 50 
22 to 36 in... “ - 7 26 

Screw Hook Eye. 

% in........per doz. pair $2 00 
Se IMeccceces ~ - 3 50 
BH tecccccee sa - wee 

HOES. 
GerGeR cecccscccces 0ecbeees Net 


HOOKS. 

Awting, MO. G.cccccsccccece Net 
Belt. 

BEOWMO cccccscsccssocce 70&5% 

JONES cccccccccccccccee  COASH 
Box. 

BM esccee eee 3 10 12 

Bach ..... -»-$0 29 0 77 O 36 
Bush, 

Common Axe Handle, 

Chain GOB. csccvce beceenes $20 00 
% 6/16 16 % 

te Tao st 60-8 10 9 75 11 GG 12 60 
Clothes ~~ Ta 

Japanned.. yee doz. 35c—1 00 

Galvanized... 65c—2 26 
Conductor. 

Conductor hooks ....... 20-10% 

SESE ccccocescccccenceses Net 
Corn. 


Common, riveted, red, per. dz. Net 
Ldttio Glamt...ccccce 
Grass, 
Common Nos. 1 3 
sentine5 $4 25 325 3 “0 3” 50 


Hammock. 
With plate.. soe DOr doz. $1 00 
With screw. eeccs 96 
PRCOMTO cccccccece 50% 850 Hole 0% 
Potato. and Manure......... Nets 

HOSE. 

Per Ft. 
} -fnch molded reel .......13%¢ 
-inch 3 ply duck......... 13%c 


%-inch 4 ply duck.........16¢c 
%-inch 5 ply multiple...... 


IRONS. 


Charcoal ... per doz. $11 00 
Common, polished, per 

RR ager 76 
No. 70 Asbestos eecece $1 50 net 
No. 100 1 75 net 


Common, cae " piated.. 8 25 
Mrs. Pott 
No. 60 J. enterprise, per set Nets 
No. 55 J, 
No. 50 T. ee “ e 
No. 55 T, - - - 


JACKS. 
gon. 
Richard's No. 1..per doz. $15 50 
Oliver, 


— occccsscece $0 60 $0 80 
0 00 


Wagon 


ac 


Brass 
Cauldron 
Copper 
Maslin 
Sugar 





eee ee eee eee eee ee) 


KNIVES. 
Beet Topping. 
se 9-in. Scimiter Blade, 
California, ....2.22.2220022.88% 
Butcher. 
ae > eee Handles, 6-inch 
blade 25% 


sere eee eee eens 





DIAEO ccccccvccecsecccces 25% 
Cooper’s Hoop............ 2+ +25% 
Drawing. 

Standard .......+. os «eo - 25% 
Adjustable .....cesseeeceese 25% 
Barton’s Carpenters’ -25% 
Hay. 
ey Solid Socket....... 25% 
WeOth’S ccvccscccccccccese 25% 
Iwan’s * sickis Edge. + 25% 
Iwan’s Imp'’d Serrated. Il 25% 
Hedge. 
Challenge ...... eccecces «+ -25% 
Disston’s No. 1......-. aoe ee Bb 
Putty. 
COMMON coccosscceccecces 25% 
Lander’s Coeerecoceoces 25% 
Scraping. 
Beech Handle .....++++++-25% 
Lander’ ...ccscccsscscess 25% 
KNOBS. 
Door. 
Mineral .........per doz. $3 ++ 
Porcelain ....+++. 
FE coccceccs cece wad ; o 
LADDERS. 
Step. 
Common, per ft.....+«++-.- 
eueenen,. ( with Sheif, add 10c a 
on 06000840080 ee | 
Challenge, 6 to 9 ft........580 
20 CO FG BRecccccccccccecs «+600 
LANTERN: 
Per doz. 
Monarch tin, hot piaes. » 208 26 
Dietz No. 2. cold blast. is 00 
Best tubular .......... . 8 36 
Competition "tentorna No. 6 
CUBUIRF nonce ncencscrses «- 6 65 
EATHER, LACE. 
Rawhide %-inch ....100 ft. $2 00 
%-inch .... “ 400 

LEATHERS, PUMP. 

Valve and Plunger..... o+eeeeNeot 



















LEVELS. 
Disston, we. 28 Asst.......$22 05 
we 18, 20 in..each 1 83 


- No. 22, 24 in..each 2 40 
rad Shafting, 6 in.... 19 80 
oe ny 6 in. gr. glass 24 20 


- TOR. 2 AMR ccccoee OO 


a No. 9 seecccee 13 40 


. 24-26 in. ....each 1 02 
a 28-30 in. .....each 1 00 

a a $6 9 
spper soecee- DOr o. 0 
Alaska ......... i 4 75 
eT 

LINES. 
Me -66-is40cenntsivndvn per Ib. 25c 
— awewte seceqesecese ~ 5c 
eee amen wes * =: 35e 
Braided’ eae - 62c 
ee, STOVE. 

ED tsaeussescaes per crate 42c 


LOCKS. 
Barn Door. 


No. 60 Stearns. -per doz. #8 00 
No. 80 00 


MACHINES 

1...per doz. $16 00 

No. 50" Peace’s Spoke, each $16 00 
wei , MALLETS. 


F bre Head, No. 2 per doz. 038 50 

No. 3 9 50 

ws No. 4 . 38 50 
Round Hickory 

+++seee-Der doz. $3 00— 5 00 


oveee -++-per doz. $2 25 
MATS, 


National Rigid ......5&10&5% 
Acme Steel Flexible.......50 0% 


Riveting. 
an No. 


URES. 
Galvanized, doz.............Nets 
Nets 


FOPARNCE, GOBe cccccccccccces 


MITRES. 
Galvanized steel mitres, and 
caps, end pieces, Cuttets. «00% 
Milcor 


MOPS 
Cotton, Star, (Cut Ends). 
Pounds 2° > 18’ 24'-3-oz, 
Per doz. 3 +0 435 6 50 7 00 
Enterprise ......se.+-- 6% % 


POSSE cccccccccccccccec cc OOO e 
NAILS, 
Ged Beek cocceccccccccceccett e 
TD BOO ccccccccccecccesoe 6 
GQOERMBOR cccccccccecccccooed 20 
Cement Coated. 
Small Lots .....ccecseeee 3 65 
Horseshoe. 
Ausable ee osecoeseoo ER 
COpOWOR ccccccccvccccceses 15% 
Perfect ..... coveee S5ASEH 
PatRAmM .cccece cocccocc cee 
DEE ccccce coccccccncce cee 


Brass Heads sien eeeee na 2B% 
&5% 


eee eee eee eeee 


Furniture. 


NETTING, POULTR 
Galvanized before weaving. . - 50% 
Galvanized after weaving....40% 


NIPPERS. 
End tting. 
k.. (Swedish) In, 5 6 
Per. dozen........$12 60 165 20 
End and Diagorial Cuttin . 
Berg’s (Swedish) In. 6 » 6 
a dozen ...... Tio 05 13 00 
Heiler’s Spdteebaneen -00830% 
Vv. & B., No. “62, each... -$2 2 
NOZZLES. 
Hose. 
Magic ..........per doz. $9 60 
Diamond ....... ” 6 75 
OILERS. 
Chase Pattern. 
Brass and Copper ......... 10% 
BING ccccccccccecs oecceve ~-20% 
Railroad. 
Coppered .cccccccccce ---33%% 


eel. 
Copper Plated .......50-10-5% 
OPENERS. 


Delmonico +++-per doz. $1 30 
Never Slip....... 65 


Crate. 
Vv. & B.....per doz. $7 25-11 00 
PAILS. 


Cream. 
14-qt. without gauge, 
Se06annes -per doz. $9 50 
18-qt. without. gauge, 
ot cageseoeees er doz. 11 00 
20-qt. without. cones, 
er doz. 11 75 


te eeereeseeseeeD 


Psat. IC Tin....per doz. $4 00 
12 . “ te ene “6 60 


k. 
Galv. qts. 1 20 
Per doz.$9 1 10 1s 12 1 14 50 
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Water. 
Galvanized qts. 10 
Per doz......$5 75 6 go 13s 


Wood, 

Cable, 2-Hoop ++-per doz. Nets 

Cable, 3-Hoop . Nets 

Cedar, 3-Hoop, brass “ Nets 
PANS. 

DE: dedaevones deeduese ee Net 
ommon POVTTTTeTT Tey -...Nets 
BOTRO cccochewccecesesccces ™ 

ing. 
Paxton, 
BOOM, ccccese 2 2 8 
Per doz. Soe ccosageenenen esi 


Neverburn .... 
Savory. No. 200. . per “aoz. §s 40 


PAPER. 
Roofing. Per 
Mayor, ReMRF occcocccesceees 
a BePlY wcccccecccccece : 38 


3-ply ... 65 

Red Rosin ....... per ‘ton pial 465 
Sand and Emery. 

No. 1 per ream, best grade $5 40 

No. 1, per ream, cheaper aes 


uare 
33 


grade 


Potato. 
Goodell’s Saratoga, oe 
in., doz. -- 6 50 
Goodell’s Saratoga, Bin. he 
GOB. ccccese sosececceoos § OH 


PICKS. 
OPre.ccccccorcecedd HH 


Adze Eye 
Drifting and Poll Picks. . -22%% 
Plumbs, Railroad ....... --22%% 
BUrIae® cccccecces Sererrrey +t ©.) 
PINCERS. 
Carpenters’, cast steel, _ 
Bach $0 56 0 72 $0938 $1 03 
Blacksmiths’, No, 10..... 
Heller’s ...cee-eee List pius tow 
PINS 
Clothes. 
Common, per box of § gro. $0 95 
Picket. 


Fluted, 15-in 


-+-per doz. $1 10 
Fluted, 21-in 1 60 


Setral .cccccccces = i 90 
PIPE. 
Conductor. 
Plain Round and Round Corru- 
ate 
29 Gauge eee 
28 - 05400600608 e00Reee 
26 ye enteseneaens ete 
24 ° § _wenenseseoen &5% 
Square Corrugated A and 3 and 
tagon, 
29 Gauge envaeeoenueeannen 65% 
2 ss pp eooossoeses 65% 
26 el oenéeOkeuneeeene 65% 


24 o § ~seeerenens -65% 
Prices for Galvanized *Toncan 
Metal, Genuine O. H. Iron, Lyon- 
more Metal and Keystone C. B. 
on application. 
Per 100 joints 
E. Cc. 


“$13 50 
‘6 inch” E. ‘¢. 

Ep mormnent 14 50 
cabin 16 50 
wo aeeee 11 50 


Stove. 
26 gouge, 6 inch 
nested 
26 gauge, 
ed 


ee 


eeeeee 


Ce 4 _é 14 50 


neste “% oaseccecene eee 8 
30 gauge, 
~ - a060040 10 50 


os" tae 
auge, 4 

nested errr. cococee 20 
T-Joint Made up. 

Ceinch ceccccccccecs per 100 35 00 


Furnace Ripe. 
Double all Pipe and Fit- 
TSS _ sccces 55 
Single Wall 
Pipe Fittings 
Galvanized and Back “Iron 
Pipe, Shoes, etc.......+.. ’o 
Mileor? galvanized 
PLANES. 
Stanley Iron Bench....... 
Syseee. 


eeeeeee 


-.-Net 


Lineman’s side Cutting. 


Berg’s 
(Swedish), In. 6 7 & 
Bik. Pol. Face, 
doz. .....$1070 2000 
Long Nose Side Cutting. 
aaa (Swedish) In. 56 
Blk. Pol. Face, doz. $12 25 


Flat, = 4 6 * 
Bik. Pol. Face, 


D eoeee- $890 18835 19 65 
Berg’s (Swedish 

Round, In. + 6 8 
Blk. Pol. Face 

Doz. .....$11165 1630 2235 


AND HARDWARE RECORD 


POINTS, GLAZIERS. 
No. 1, 2 and 3.......per doz. 75c 


te ees SPOKE. 
Stearns’ a Z : .-Per doz. $39 $3 
o. eens 


POKERS, STOVE. 

Wr’t Steel, str’t or bent, 
oecenes per doz. $0 75 
Nickel Plated, coil pa ” Se 


PRESSES, FRUIT AND JELLY 
Enterprise Manufacturing Co, 25% 


PRUNERS. 
Disston’s Pole ....per doz. $18 00 


Water’s Improved, perdoz. 60% 
Nail. 

Torts PF" NS 
PULLEYS. 
Awning—Jap’d ......-.e000- 10% 
Clothes Lime ..........+..+.10% 

Hay Fork. 


Iron Wheel, 5-in. pe doz. $2 ge 
Wood Wheel, 6-in 65 
Wood Wheel, 6-in., - 


pass knot ...... - 3 00 
Sash. 
COMMON 2 cccccccccccccac cet 
Common-Sense, 2-in ......Net 
Empire Pattern, 2-in....... Net 
BOGRL cccccccccccccccccccc c caeet 
Steel crcecececooece ---Net 
PUMPS. 
Spray. 
Midget Junior....per doz. $3 as 
New Misty ...... 
Crescent ........ ” H $0 
PUNCHES. 
Conductors. 
No. 22 .......+-.per doz. $3 00 
Machine ....... -++-per Ib. 256 
Saddlers’. 


Common. .per doz. 

Revolving Spring. 
Stearns, No. 10..per doz. $ 8 00 
= 0 16 00 


$1 50 to $5 00 


“ . 60.. “* 19 00 
Parker Metal Punch No. 
 ¢ssskeeee o00<c ee $7 00 
Whitney's Ball Bear ing.. 
eeeeeeseesPrices on application 
PARERS. 

Apple. 

Goodell’s .......per doz. $10 r+ 

Turntable ...... 

White Mountain “ 

Reading No. 78 7 11 {0 
PUTTY. 

Commercial Putty, 100-Ib. 

BACB ccccccccsccqcccccces cSt UE 
RAKES. 

Garden Per doz. 
Steel, Bow, 12-inch Teeth $8 50 
Steel, Bow, 14-inch 9 25 
Malleable Iron, 12-in. “ 4 75 
Malleable Iron, 14-in. “ 5 00 

Hay. 

Wood, 10 Teeth..........$4 00 

Lawn, 

30 Teeth ...... .-Per doz. 6 50 
RAZORS—SAFETY. 
Gillette ...... ees faa doz. $45 00 
a Strop ..... _ 45 00 

a vcn_eaheae = 8 40 

on (3 doz. lots). : ne 8 00 

Ever Ready - 8 40 

Ever Ready’ (3 “dz. jots) aes 8 00 

RAZORS—STRAIGHT. 
RAZOR STROPS. — 
Star (Honing) ......+++.+-+ --50% 
REGISTERS. 

Guat FOR .ccccccccvvccovee -25% 

Steel and Semi-Steel........ 32 

Baseboard ...ccccccccccscces 


Adjustable Ceiling Ventilators 40% 
Register Faces—Cast and Steel 
Japanned, Bronzed and Plated. 


4x6 to 214EM... ccccccevces % 
Large Register Faces—Cast, 
14x14 to 38x42.......... 60% 
Large Register Faces—Steel, 
2Gm86 CO BORER. ccccsccve o 
RIDGE ROLL, 
Galvanized. 
Grates .cece coeveccoocens OCR 
WO sccocece ecccccces 10°25-5% 
Mileor ....... Seeeenecsgnswes omnes 
RINGS AND RINGERS. 
Copper .........-2%-in. 3-in. 
Per Ges. .cccccssse 240 $2 °65 
aut serous Self- 
ercing copper, 
pesdecesas doz. 3 40 
Steel, per doz...... 1 50 1 80 
Fruit Jar. 
WEES ccccccccccccss OPT 80 


July 22, 1922, 


Copper Bein 6 
Coppered —*.... Discount 


inners eros. Serene 
Ham 
Slotted Clinch per aks. 60 es i 


Tubular. 
Nos. 1 and 2 assorted sizes 
box. : 


60 in Walennese 
Nos. 1 and 2 assorted ion ™ 


10 in Ke seeeeeees Oz, 1 49 
ROP 
Cotton a 
%e s 16 in. Com. on reels, 
Ke "6-18" tn ‘Goin. in’ coiia, “°° 
, sautaureheces eees 80C 
al. Quali 
s uality, base 14%c to 
No. beveeeteeneee elie tore 


Manil 
lst t Quality stanGerd 
eseeeeesl THO to 18 
No. 2 -16c to ieee 
Hardware Grade, per Ib. 12%e 
Pure Maniia. 
= on. base, 


«shane --17T%c to 1 
wardware Grade, per Ib. ge 


SAWS. 
Butchers’. 


Atkins No. 2, 14-in....... 
” No, 1 ° 





“ Blades, No. 2, i6-in. 
° No. 2, 10-in. 


Cross-Cut. 
Atkins No, 221, 
- No. 221, 
= No. 221, 
Flooring. 
Atkins No. 96, 
No. 96, 
Hand and Rip. 
Atkins No. 


6-ft...... 


4 

2 

8 
4-ft...... : 70 
8-ft...... 6 


16-in..... 19 96 
20-in..... 21 86 


20-in..... 17 76 
26-in..... 22 10 
16-in..... 16 45 
20-in..... 20 80 
24-in..... 24 20 
28-in..... 28 60 
30-in..... 31 96 
Keyhole, 

Atkins 


Miter Box. 
Atkins No. 1, 
- No. 1, 
2 No. 1, 
Pruning. 
Atkins 


complete.. 2 8 


No. 1, 
N complete... 3 36 


4x20...... 29 70 
5x22...... 24 55 
6x22...... 38 36 


12-in.... 7 70 


No. 20, 
16-in.... 16 50 


No, 10, 


ood. 
Atkins » BEBccccccccee BD 
o @ BlB.cccccccee 10% 


pes No. 906.......++. 15 66 
wis No. 1509.......+. 18 40 


SCOOPS 
a ar Westen Putters, Biveted, 
Size 
1.. oe ‘is 16 00 15 25 14 45 


4.. 1710 16 35 15 60 
6.. is 68 17 85 1710 16 85 


SCRAPERS. 
Box. 
Triangular No. 6 per doz. $6 26 


d. 
Cubic ft. 8 
With runners, ‘ea. $7 +0 6 50 6 20 


SCREEN DOOR HINGES. 
Cast iron ......... gross $13 00 
Steel ..... ” 9 60 


SCREWS. 

Bench. 
Iron, Ins. 1 1% 1 1% 
787 9 45 16 86 
Wood, white maple, per doz. 6 00 


Hand—Wo00d  ... eee eeeesees 50% 
Hand Ball ...ccescccccseses 22% 
ee sndeeceede 
Lag or Coach—all sizes, 

gimlet pointed .........++- 60% 
Saw—Centennial, 

INOS, cccccee 1 

Per doz......47¢ sée tee de 
Wood. 

F. H. Bright ......82% & 20% 

R. H. Blued onibneeel & 20% 

7 2, D osceesus 75 & 20% 

F. H. Brass ......77% & 30% 

R. H. Brass ........75 & 20% 


Sheet Metal. 
No. 1, px. per gross..$ .55 
No. 10, %x3/16 pergross.. .75 
No. 14, 4x% per gross.... 


SCYTHES. 
Clipper, Grass....per doz. $13 . 8 


Honest Dutchman ” 








